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HUNTING THE COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL DEER. 


By JAMES E. SAWYERS. 


HE soft breezes of summer bring 
from afar to the cooped up Nim- 
rod the incense of the dark green 

hills and create in him a longing to hear, 
once more, the wild crashing of the 
startled deer. He thrusts aside business 
cares and the spirit of boyhood rules him 
again. Visions of camp life and of the 
Columbian blacktail browsing undis- 
turbed in the conifer woods lure him 
away to the rough mountain fastnesses 
of western Oregon. There is no greater 
health restorer than that derived from 
legitimate stalking of this timorous game 
in its chosen haunts in the forest prime- 
val, surrounded with the grandest scen- 
ery in Dame Nature’s panorama. The 
still-hunter must climb steep hills, scram- 
ble over log jams, covered with mosses 
and briars, and crawl through tangled 
thickets—at times following along bluffs 
whose dizzy heights almost lose one in 
the blue of heaven. This requires de- 
termined, untiring endurance, but these 
obstacles the still- hunter regards as trifles 
when seeking this graceful member of 
the deer family. 

.The hunter must know the browse 
that comprises its principal food, and the 
first grey streaks of dawn should find 
him where the game feed; he also needs 
a fair knowledge of those bedding places 
that combine ample concealment with a 
good general view of the surrounding 
hillsides—such sites being selected by 


the deer as a retreat from flies and pur- 
suers during the day. It is true that a 
few deer may be found near the settle- 
ments, but these are generally small— 
and very likely either does or fawns. 
The blacktail is admirably fitted to 
avoid the hunter—moving with spectre- 
like tread and placing his sharp hoofs 
down among dead leaves and twigs with 
such measured care that his going is 
barely audible to even the acutest ears. 
During summer his almost uniform coat 
of reddish brown, with a darker shading 
along the back and white on belly, 
harmonizes so well with the protecting 
colorations, caused by the slanting rays 
of light shinning through the foliage, that 
it is difficult to distinguish him from his 
environment. Add to this his good judg- 
ment when in the vicinity of man, his 
night feeding, innate cunning, keen nos- 
trils, piercing eyes, alertness and agility, 
and we have a wary animal that is well- 
nigh unapproachable, especially in local- 
ities frequented by hunters. Occasion- 
ally one may be found that has never 
been harassed by man or that lacks 
deer sense. Such are easily bagged, and 
too many deem themselves experienced 
hunters after such accidental encounter. 
Opportunities of this kind may come to 
one now and then, but they are rare in 
proportion to the large number of deer 
that slyly sneak away unobserved. The 
luxuriant undergrowth is frequented by 
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deer early in the morning or late in the 
evening, and if one moves slowly and 
noiselessly, taking advantage of the 
shrubbery to ¢onceal his body, he may 
get a standing shot; for at this time of 
the day deer are less watchful and the 
noise of scampering squirrels and chirp- 
ing birds seems to confuse the sounds, so 
that the approach of the hunter may not 
be noticed. Even when the stranger is 
seen, the deer may pause long enough, 
gazing curiously at him, to afford a good 
shot. Ifa deer stands at all, the chances 
are ten to one that he will not run until 
startled by the report of the rifle. Fre- 
quently a deer will bound away before 
he sees anything, being frightened by 
some noise that he cannot understand. 
In such case he is sure to stop and look 
before going far, and it always pays to 
wait for a good shot. While I have had 
fair success firing at deer on the run, 
nevertheless, I make it a rule to wait for 
a standing shot, especially when a deer 
is running up-hill. If a deer canters off 
leisurely he will stop to investigate before 
going far; while; on the other hand, if he 
goes at break-neck speed he will not 
pause until at a safe distance—perhaps 
on another range. 

Trailing deer in this region is impossi- 
ble during the open season, for they feed 
largely among the arrowwood and thim- 
ble brush (which is generally high enough 
to conceal them) and the more open 
grounds are covered with a matt of pea- 
vine or ferns and small trailers that con- 
ceal the signs ; their trails are used mostly 
at night and offer but little clue to the 
midday retreats of these retiring and sus- 
picious animals. Hence the necessity of 
being familiar with the blacktail’s dis- 
position and intuitions in taking advantage 
of those haunts affording him favorable 
cover from his enemies. 

The most aggravating natural feature 
to overcome when hunting for the black- 
tail in the Coast Ranges are the uncer- 
tain antics of the cross winds. The 
irregular contours of the winding ridges, 
with many low saddles and numerous 
high peaks that divide the breezes and 
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start little gusts down through the caii- 
ons and swirling currents along the sub- 
gulches, carry the hunter’s scent to places 
almost opposite from the general course 
of the wind. This phenomenal treachery 
on the part of the elements is sure to 
warn the deer that their mortal enemy is 
abroad. Deer appear to understand 
these anomalous eddies of the wind; for, 
instead of leaving the range—which 
might bring disaster—they generally se- 
lect a suitable position for observation, 
well under cover, and await develop- 
ments, trusting to stratagem to save them- 
selves should the enemy appear. The 
crafty blacktail is one of the most saga- 
cious of his kind in the presence of dan- 
ger—his calm demeanor often baffling 
the most carefully formed plans of 
numerous hunters, stationed at appar- 
ently every avenue of escape. 

The hunter pauses, far from camp, 
when the first gleams of light dash living 
colors of rarest beauty over the dark 
green of the colossal firs. In the far 
distance he sees naught but mountain 
after mountain, rising, step-ladder like, 
until the whole scene stretches away to 
the distant, dim horizon. He loves Na- 
ture, but today he is to match his experi- 
ence and far-reaching calculation against 
the intuitive wariness of the blacktail. 
Silently as falling snow flakes he proceeds 
—scanning every page of Nature’s book, 
spread out before him. The buck’s pic- 
ture is found neither on the first slope 
nor in yonder basin. Wilily the hunter 
steals to the edge of the next cafion— 
occasionally glancing backward, lest a 
scudding deer might escape—and carry- 
ing his gun low, so that the sunlight 
glittering on the barrel will not alarm the 
game. Like a crevice in the earth the 
vista opens before him: each slope is 
thickly studded with mast-like firs, point- 
ing heavenward, and the crowded under- 
growth is interlaced with the rich flower- 
ing vegetation, all tinted with the gold 
of coming day. For a moment his eyes 
are bewildered by the leafy abode of the 
object of his quest—his hunting instinct 
being thwarted by those very harmonies 
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of Nature that make it an ideal haunt for 
deer. In vain his practiced eye tries to 
read the details of the perplexing maze 
before him, for he feels that eyes are 
watching his every motion from out the 
green cover. Softly he goes—crouching 
now and then to study the foliage and 
irregular profiles of the broken slopes. 
Failure mars not the spirit of the true 
sportsman ; his aspirations increase with 
renewed fervor as from one haunt to an- 
other he continues his search. 

The secrets of the little glen are ex- 
amined, and as he crouches sly footsteps 
arrest his attention, and, looking under 
the matted foliage just ahead, he sees an 
unsuspecting doe approaching. She 
pauses. A fawn rushes up, and, pressing 
its head against her udder, fills itself. 
Presently she steals quietly away, leaving 
the fawn, which crawls under the low 
drooping boughs where its color adapta- 
tion renders it almost invisible. The 
hunter’s manly feeling, ruling the passion 
that seeks to destroy, saves them both 
from harm. To thus observe wild moth- 
erhood at home in the lonely woods is 
a sufficient reward for the conscientious 
still-hunter. On he wanders through 
the silent, pathless woods—alert, cau- 
tious, hopeful. The morning shadows 
soon yield to the rays of the rising sun, 
which isa signal for the coming forth-of in- 
sect life and a sure sign that the deer will 
retire to a favorite lair to ruminate and 
rest during the day. The highest skill 
of the still-hunter is taxed to the utmost 
when seeking the blacktail in his noon- 
day retreat. To approach and find him 
at rest is a difficult undertaking, especial- 
ly when a deep stillness prevails over 
the scene, for he interprets every strange 
sound as a warning of danger. The sly 
footsteps of man are dreaded by the 
blacktail, and, if at all exposed on hear- 
ing them, he will seek cover, only fleeing 
when certain which way to go without 
being seen. Unlike many wild animals, 
which dash away if man suddenly ap- 
pears, this shrewd, observing deer when 
thus taken unawares will stand motion- 
less, watching for a chance to take to 


cover when the enemy is gone, and gen- 
erally escapes detection. The hunter’s 
greatest odds must be subdued in the 
immediate presence of the deer. It is 
not difficult to get where they are; but 
the supreme test comes when trying to 
unravel the witchery of the woods, where 
trees, dead limbs and vines apparently 
unite with the avowed intention of con- 
cealing the animal’s outlines. Vigilant 
as a panther the rifleman continues his 
way through the tangled growth, his 
keen eyes riveted on the slopes ahead. 
He halts at the edge of a yawning cajion, 
scanning its irregular shaped gulches, 
leading away toward the mountain 
streams below—now and then listening 
attentively to the warning call of some 
bird far up the gulch, whose notes indi- 
cate that some intruder is near. Anon 
vigilance is rewarded by seeing a shad- 
owy form half defined against the 
shrubbery—a figure garbed in reddish 
brown that blends with every leaf and 
bush. He drops down, -rests his rifle 
across his knee and watches for the 
antlers, but as the animal moves up the 
incline he discovers it is a doe. She 
pauses, half undecided ; then stamps pet- 
ulantly, and, uttering a shrill snorting 
whistle, bounds away to a place of safety. 
When hunting among the heavily 
timbered mountains the Nimrod should 
be familiar with the long dividing ridges 
and water-sheds; for through the few 
openings from which he may look out 
upon the world nothing meets his gaze 
but ridge beyond ridge, stretching away 
toward the blue sky—a poor guide for 
the uninitiated. One must learn to de- 
termine his bearings or else he may be- 
come hopelessly bewildered and lost 
among the fish-hook shaped divides. 
When the blacktail is once thoroughly 
frightened, he will travel over hill and 
dale in his flight and continue until he 
feels safe from danger. But the next 
day will find him back in his favorite 
haunts, only wiser and more alert. He 
delights in throwing the hunter off his 
trail by doubling into some vine maple 
thicket or tangle of briars and ferns. 
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The advance of civilization impresses 
many sad lessens upon the deer family 
and their habits are rapidly changing, in 
order to withstand the dreaded forces of 
extermination that would soon deplete 
their ranks. But here, in a land of deep 
cafions and dizzy heights, covered with 
matchless forests where the foot of man 
has seldom trod, the blacktail will thrive, 
so long as beneficent game laws are sus- 
tained by public sentiment. 

And now our hunter is far from camp, 
surrounded by some of the finest moun- 
tain scenery in the world. As he sits, 
musing or planning, the quiet is broken 
by a wild crashing in the gorge below 

‘im, followed by a profound stillness. 
He se’res his rifle and speeds as noise- 
lessly as possible to a favorable position 
to observe the deer trails, but only sees 
a few darting flashes of red and white 
that reveal the course taken by the flee- 
ing game. The long, slanting shadows 
of evening, pointing eastward like mystic 
fingers, and the fact that he is many 
miles from camp do not impair the ardor 
of his quest. The next chasm is investi- 
gated with the utmost precision—the 
sweet evening call of the Western gross- 
beak and other voices from the forest 
corridors all around announcing that 
deer will soon be on foot. 

Across the gorge on the ruggéd hill- 


side, where great irregular shaped boul- 
ders keep watch, the hunter’s marvelous 
eyes discover a prone figure under a low 
hanging cover, which so nearly matches 
its shaggy surroundings that only the 
most practiced eye would notice it. He 
watches it eagerly for a moment and de- 
tects a slight movement; then the grace- 
ful head swings around as if on a pivot 
and faces him, revealing the regularly 
formed antlers, the large ears working 
forward and backward. A breathless 
silence follows. The deer turns his head 
quickly and gazes in the opposite direc- 
tion—our hunter meantime crouching 
and crawling to a nearby log. Once 
there, he peeps over, slides his gun across 
it, and attempts to draw a bead, but the 
sights show dimly. He waits a moment. 
The big red buck creeps out from his 
lair, stretches himself, feels the warmth 
of the last rays of the setting sun upon 
his rounding side and stands gazing ma- 
jestically over the sublime scenery of his 
imperial domain. There is a long silence, 
before the hunter’s careful aim is followed 
by a whip-like report which breaks the 
evening calm. Over mountain and dale 
the death knell echoes and re-echoes. 
The monarch of those peaceful hillsides 
makes a gallant dash for freedom, but, 
ere he has gone a dozen rods, sways diz- 
zily to and fro, falls forward and is still. 


ON ‘THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


N THE banks of the “‘amber waved”’ 
Pasquotank River, the principal 
stream which flows within the 

borders of the Old North State, sits a 
picturesque little city that bears the proud 
name of “Elizabeth.” Think you this 
modest little mart is namesake of some 
fair English Queen or other dame of 
grand degree? Miss Betsey Tooley, of 
fly-shingle fame, was rather rugged and 
ruddy and thrifty than fair. Not much 
thought gave she to the length of her 
eye-lash or the curve of her cheek or the 


cut of her coat. In disposition Miss 
Betsey trended toward trade. From be- 
hind the counter of her small shop, she 
(to borrow the words of another) dis- 
pensed “‘liquid refreshment” to the mak- 
ers of fly-shingles in the Great Dismal 
Swamp nearby. Miss Betsey’s business 
became popular, exceedingly so. It 
throve. Before her end we hear of her 
as the owner of a West Indiaman doing 
the fly-shingle trade. Some of her land 


she donated to settlers, who were not 
averse to living near where liquid re- 














freshment was to be had. And thus did 
one Elizabeth’s name become imprinted 
on the pages of history. 

Many small craft are to be seen on 
the waters of Pasquotank River. Fish 
and oysters, shingles and sawed lumber, 
peanuts, garden truck and corn are 
among the exports. Much of the corn 
goes to Germany, to be used as seed. 

The Great Dismal Swamp Canal, more 
than a century old, which connects Nor- 
folk harbor with the Pasquotank River, 
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always finds something to interest him. 
There is the sunset to be reckoned with, 
and the sunrise, neither of which features 
are ever disdained by the intelligent 
traveller; there are stretches of beautiful 
woodland along the canal; there are the 
locks to be lazily watched, and the fine _ 
harbors of Norfolk and Elizabeth City to 
be discussed. 

The canal is fed by water from Lake 
Drummond—the “Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp.” It is rather most attractive 
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DISMAL SWAMP CANAL.—Showing the Feeder that connects with Lake Drummond. 





gets some of the trade. The little steamer 
Thomas Newton, painted red, plies be- 
tween Elizabeth City and Portsmouth, 
Va., carrying corn, cotton-seed, vege- 
tables, lumber and passengers. Patience 
Alexander, of the culinary department, 
is worthy of mention as having the man- 
ners of the old-time colored folk; and 
her hoe-cake, to him of hoe-cake inclina- 
tion, is of the best. 

_ The canal of late years has been con- 
siderably deepened to meet the growing 
trade. The traveller of inquiring mind 


where it shows the feeder that connects 
with the lake. Here one’s memory is 
apt to be haunted by Mr. Moore’s ex- 
quisite jingle, and you rather look to see 
emerging therefrom the white canoe car- 
rying the “death cold maid,” with the 
“‘soul so true,” and the signal “fire-fly 
lamp.” Your fancy will be fired as you 


catch this mysterious glimpse of the en- 
trance to that lake which has appealed to 
the imagination of poets. 
more Simms lifts a rhythmic pen. 
says: 


William Gil- 
He 
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“ Tis a wild spot, and even in summer hours, 
With wondrous wealth of beauty and a charm 
For the sad fancy, hath the gloomiest look, 
That awes with strange repulsion. There the bird 
Sings never merrily in the sombre trees.” 

Some one is thinking of erecting log 
cabins on the banks of the lake for the 
benefit of tourists. Black bass are plenti- 
ful and bear are occasionally to be seen 
on the edge of the swamp. 

The lake receives its name from the 
hunter who discovered it. It offers a 
fair picture in the autumn and in the 
wooing springtime, when the swamp ma- 
ple mingles its glowing leaves with the 
evergreen of the juniper and the lob-lolly 
bay, the holly and the oak. Mistletoe 
and yellow jasmine and trumpet flower 
abound. The lake is three miles at its 
widest by some seven miles in length 
and is centrally located in the swamp. It 
has an altitude of 22 ft. Its maximum 
depth is about 15 ft. The floor in many 
parts is covered with fine white sand. 
The color of the water of the Great Dis- 
mal has been poetically described as 


NEW KANSAS 


By GEORGE 


HE Kansas Legislature at its recent 
session passed one law of especial 
interest to the members of the 

Sports Afield Family—namely, House 
Bill No. 129: an act “providing for the 
appointment of a State Fish and Game 
Warden and deputies, and defining their 
powers and duties; making provision 
for the propagation of fish and the pro- 
tection of fish and birds; prohibiting the 
sale and shipment of game taken or 
killed in this State; making appropria- 
tions therefor; providing penalties for 
its violation.” Under this new bill the 
Warden is appointed by the Governor 
and holds office for a term of 4 years. 
The salary is fixed at $1,500 per annum. 
The law provides for the appointment of 
deputy wardens in each of the 105 
counties in the State. No seines, nets or 
pot-fishing is permitted. Non-residents 
are licensed at $15 a year and residents 
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“amber,” ‘the juice of the juniper tree 
being responsible for the shade. This 
tree (which is otherwise known as the 
white cedar) is the most abundant as 
well as the most valuable in the swamp. 
Formerly great numbers of shingles were 
made from it. It reproduces itself at a 
rapid rate, as many as three cuttings 
having been obtained inside of twenty 
years from the same tract; while its 
thickness is said to increase at the rate 
of one inch a year. The water, im- 
pregnated by the bark and wood of the 
juniper tree, is claimed to be very health- 
ful. It will keep pure a long while and 
formerly ships were in the habit of bar- 
reling it for use. No less a personage 
than Gen. George Washington took the 
deepest interest in this great boggy mo- 
rass, exploring it in the interest of a land 
company; and Col. William Byrd, of 
famous “Westover” on the James, sur- 
veyed the swamp, writing a picturesque 
account of his trip. 


GAME LAWS. 


A. CLARK. 


at $1 a year. The game limit is: Grouse, 
15; prairie-chicken, 15; quail, 20; plov- 
er, 20; wild duck, 20; wild geese, 10; 
wild brant, 10, per day. There is a sec- 
tion of the bill providing for search and 
seizure, which will prevent butcher shops 
and cold storage people from handling 
game. No license is required for fish- 
ing in the waters of the State. A fine, 
ranging from $10 to $100, is provided. 
The bill carries a liberal appropriation 
for the establishment of a State Fish 
Hatchery, buildings, walks, drain pipes, 
fences, etc. The sportsmen of the State 
are very well satisfied with the law, al- 
though in some respects it is not just 
what some of them wanted. It is a 
good law and can be strengthened some 
time in the future. To some of us old 
fellows, who have been agitating fish 
culture for years, it looks mighty good. 






























prisoners for a time, prior to their re- 
moval to Washington ard subsequent 
establishment with a remnant of their 
tribe on a reservation in Iowa. The evac- 
uation of the fort as a frontier defence 
occurred in 1836, when the troops were 
removed to Fort Snelling. Thereafter 
the island was for a time in charge of 
Col. George Davenport, the first white 
settler in the vicinity, who was murdered 
by an organized band of robbers in 1845. 
In 1840 some of the buildings were re- 
paired and an ordnance depot established, 
and from that time until the establish- 





UNCLE SAM’S BIGGEST ARSENAL. 








Rodman succeeded Maj. Kingsbury in 
command at Rock Island, in 1865, small 
start had been made upon the work of 
establishing the proposed arsenal, the 
aggregate cost of construction to that 
date being something over $231,000. Ten 
times that amount was expended during 
Rodman’s 6 years’ incumbency, and the 
work has been vigorously pushed by his 
successors: Gen. Flagler, 1871-1886; 
Col. Baylor, 1886-1889; Col. Whitte- 
more, 1889-1892; Gen. Buffington, 1892- 
1897; and the present commandant, Lt.- 
Col. S. E. Blunt. Since Lt.-Col. Blunt 
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Amateur photo by J. Q. PApDOocK. 





ment of the arsenal, the island remained 
in charge of a war department appointee 
as custodian. 

During the Civil War, from 1861 until 
1865, Rock Island was a military prison 
—one of the largest in the North—where 
12,286 Confederate prisoners were con- 
fined. There were comparatively few 
successful attempts at escape, and fewer 
still of the adventurous spirits who tun- 
neled under or scaled the walls succeeded 
in leaving the island or safely accom- 
plished the perilous journey to their loved 
Southland. Up to the time when Gen. 





ARSENAL GROUNDS. 


was placed in charge, 7 years ago, 
$1,530,647 have been expended, prin- 
cipally in securing additional water 
power, the construction of buildings and 
their equipment. The shops are built’ 
with an eye to permanency, entirely of 
stone, and are the largest and best for 
arsenal and armory purposes in the 
United States, possibly in the world. 
Within them over 2,000 machines of a 
great variety are installed, and more than 
2,600 men find employment, the monthly 
pay roll Tinning fram $145,000 to $150,- 
ooo. The output of these vast factories 
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does not consist solely of small arms, 
but includes field guns and their car- 
riages, limbers, caissons and battery wag- 
ons; infantry and cavalry equipments, 
such as haversacks and mess implements, 
carbine and sabre scabbards, belts, cart- 
ridge boxes, saddles and horse furnish- 
ings; also wooden and paper targets and 
other minor articles. The power for 
the machinery has been secured by con- 
structing a dam in the Mississippi be- 
tween the island and the Illinois shore, 
and installing 20 turbines, connecting 
with an electrical plant having 3 alter- 
nating current generators of 1,650 kilo- 
wat total capacity—thus securing an 
available 3,000 horse power, which can 
be increased if necessity demands. In 
addition to manufacturing, the arsenal is 
a repair shop to which arms and equip- 
ment are sent from the field for over- 
hauling and reissue. Shipments of this 
nature aggregating ten million pounds 
were received during the-last fiscal year, 
mainly including rifles, revolvers and 
other small items of equipment. How- 
ever, in the popular mind, interest now 
chiefly attaches to the Rock Island ar- 
senal, because it is busied with the man- 
ufacture of the new service arm—the 
“U. S. magazine rifle, model 1903.” 
The making of army rifles has heretofore 
devolved upon the Sprfngfield armory, 
and to prepare for this new departure 
it was necessary to install much new ma- 
chinery and a certain number of skilled 
workmen as instructors. News of the 
arm’s adoption was received late in June 
of last year, and that the Rock Island 
armory is now smoothly running in its 
new groove of usefulness speaks well 
for the prompt and energetic manner in 
which the work was undertaken. 

To Lt.-Col. Stanhope E. Blunt, the 
present commandant, belongs the honor 
of having successfully operated the plant 
under his charge to meet the enormously 
increased demands consequent upon the 
Spanish-American War. His record as 
an officer is a highly honorable one, 








A FOUR-FOOTED RENEGADE. 


By ROY SHARPE. 


CHAPTER I. 
In the Branding Corral. 


.IME eight or ten 
men, perspiring and 
begrimed, worked in 
the branding corral. 
With two exceptions 
their horses, sad- 
dled and_ bridled, 
were hitched to the 
poles outside; two 
men were inside, rid- 
ing among a score 
or more of cows, 
whose calves were 
being singled out 
for the marking 





iron. A rope’s noose 


would be deftly 

wrapped about the 

shuffling hindfeet of 

an unsuspect- 

ing calf, which, 
starting suddenly, would thrust one or 
both feet through the noose, to be quickly 
jerked rearward and started for a corner 
of the pen, where a pole fire blazed about 
a half-dozen curiously fashioned irons. 
The horses understood the work and en- 
tered into it with more spirit than most 
of the men displayed. When a calf was 
caught, the rider took two or three quick 
turns with the rope about the horn of his 
saddle, and his horse, without reining, 
turned towards the fire, careful not to 
turn so abruptly as to chafe its own limbs 
against the rope. The horse held the rope 
tightly until the calf, struggling at the 
other end, was seized by the men on foot 
and thrown to the ground. The fall was 
usually accomplished by two men—one 
grasping the rope near where it was at- 
tached to the calf’s foot and the other 
securing the creature’s tail, when the two 


would jerk in opposite directions. The 
calf, its balance lost, would strike on its 
side or back, its feet in the air; the man 
on the rope retained his clasp until the 
other, letting go the tail, would drop to 
his knees on the neck of the prostrate 
animal, grappling the uppermost foreleg 
below the knee and doubling it back. The 
man at the heels then secured the upper- 
most hindleg, slipped the rope off, and 
coming to a sitting posture, drew the leg 
as far back as possible, at the same time 
placing his heel against the hock of the 
other leg and pressing forward. The 
process required snappy action and there 
was a savage fascination in watching the 
men work, for they were as agile as pro- 
fessional wrestlers and there were no 
superfluous movements. 

One after another the calves were 
drawn, bawling and kicking, to the fire. 
If one had both feet caught it usually 
came in on its side, and the men simply 
fell upon it, released the rope, adjusted 
themselves to the desired positions, and 
liberated the beast as soon as branded 
and ear-marked. The torment of the 
men was only less than that of the calves ; 
for, added to the blinding heat of the sun, 
the roaring fire of cottonwood poles made 
the air like a furnace blast, tainted with 
the odor of singed hair. 

Among the creatures to suffer the iron 
was a calf of a peculiar brown color. As 
he raced back to his mother, upon being 
liberated, his side quivered with the burn, 
his ears were lacerated, and his body was 
distorted by the pangs of a diverted des- 
tiny. He had bleated lustily during the 
ordeal and his yellow mother had shown 
a kindling anger as she trotted among her 
kindred assembled in the corral, regard- 
ing the men with mingled rage and fear. 


“She had seen their like but once or twice 
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previously, and although her side had 
borne the iron and her ears had felt the 
marking knife, they had left no memo- 
ries, for the wounds had long since 
healed; but the sight of her maimed 
progeny was distracting. 

Had there been several hundred head 
in the enclosure her distress would have 
been less acute, for there would not have 
been the room for her fretful exercise. 
As she continued her stride increased and 
her fury waxed, until, maddened, she 
wheeled in her career, crossed the yard 
at a run and lunged at one of the men. 
He was holding the branding iron to the 
side of another bawling calf and facing 
away from the cow. With her head low- 
ered she caught him fairly in the back, 
at a force that drove him headlong, to 
stumble and sprawl in another part of the 
corral. The cow did not continue the 
advantase she had gained, but clearing 
at’a‘Aind the prostrate calf and the two 
crouching men who secured it, she con- 
tinued her flight until she had resumed 
her place with her companions, her calf 
at her side. 

Her victim had been more startled 
than hurt, for the impact had been with 
the cow’s smooth forehead between the 
horns, and although his blouse revealed 
two punctures—one near the right waist 
line and the other near the left shoulder, 
where the slender horns had passed—the 
skin was unharmed. Although uninjured, 
he was mad after the jostling and his 
conception of reprisal was diabolical. 
Motioning to one of the ropers to dis- 
mount, he hastily swung into the saddle 
and rode into the bunch, fingering the 
rope. A minute later his horse was labor- 
ing towards the branding fire, the cow 
dragging by her hindlegs at the end of 
the rope. As he passed the fire, he 
slightly changed the course of his horse, 
and, with apparent complacency, drew 
the cow through the heap of coals and 
brands, halting an instant while the cow 
was stretched in the embers. She was 
then dragged a few yards further, the 
rope slackened, and she staggered to her 
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feet, one eye blurred and one side seared. 
Then she limped into the wondering 
group and sought her calf. 





CHAPTER II. 
Adrift with the Great Herd. 

A mighty herd had been gathered in 
the Indian Territory and the Texas 
“ Panhandle ” to be driven north, where 
there were better pastures. A long pil- 
grimage was ahead and it was estimated 
that it would take five months. Only the 
hardy could endure the journey and 
weaklings had heen excluded. There 
were creatures with long horns and 
shaggy limbs—four-year-olds; there 
were more that had witnessed the pas- 
sage of only two years, and the greater 
number had seen but one winter. Rovers 
by instinct, the trail was quite to their 
liking. Grazing was luxuriant, water 
was readily accessible, and travel was 
easy over the soft soil, moistened by 
spring rains. There was a stimulant in 
the air, and it was at times necessary to 
repress the zeal of the herd, that its units 
might become gradually habituated to 
the steady, uniform gait requisite to the 
exactions that would be made in cover- 
ing the trying sections ahead. Despite 
these precautions some of the less robust 
began to lag before the week had passed, 
and by the end of the second week the 
progress of the herd was retarded for the 
benefit of several scores of yearlings, to 
whom travel was becoming a visible 
effort. Thirty. days from the starting 
place some hundreds were showing the 
effects of the road, and the fiery long- 
horns in front were being held up, while 
the laggards were being urged. The 
herd advanced by creeping movements, 
morning and afternoon; in the scalding 
sun, when the land was parched and 
grass withered, and through the rain, 
when the gumbo of the trail clung like 
thick paste to the feet—worrying clogs to 
the travelers. As the miles passed the 
strain was more apparent, on the cattle 
with being urged, and on the men, hoarse 
and irritable with the urging. Grass was 
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becoming less plentiful and no longer 
contained the refreshment it had pos- 
sessed the first few days out. The land- 
scape had changed almost imperceptibly 
from a restful green to an alkali white 
that in the sun gave out a glare all but 
blinding. At times a day would pass 
without the sight of water and then 
there were forced marches through 
stifling heat and dust. 

One of the tramping thousands was a 
brown yearling that had been gathered 
on the North Fork of Red River in “ The 
Nation.” His mother, a yellow cow, had 
been rejected, and he had been separated 
from her after leading a lively chase 
through the chaparral and mesquite. He 
had shown a warlike spirit and had been 
promptly roped and dragged into the 
bunch that had been waiting for him. He 
was a sturdy youngster and thought to 
travel with the leaders, but they would 
have none of him. Gradually he was 
forced back, until, footsore and worn 
after two weeks’ travel, he was content 
to move with the rear of the column— 
mindful, however, of the quirts of the 
men, for he was a marked creature and 
they were not disposed to show him any 
forbearance. The trail was wearing 
away his flesh and he bore only a remote 
resemblance to the sleek animal that had 
been rounded up in the mesquite. His 
coat had lost its gloss from goring and 
quirting and his feet had worn to the 
quick. The men designated him as 
“Comanche,” for he had become known 
to them by his tendency to do what they 
desired he should not. 

Throughout the spring and summer 
and into the fall the march continued. 
Occasionally a creature would drop by 
the way, but, unless exhausted beyond 
hope of refreshment, the herd would be 
held up for a time; in a few hours the 
advance would be resumed and the tired 
once forced again into the column. 

The head of a moving herd is called 
the “point”; back of the point are the 
“wings”; next to the wings the 


“ flanks,” and in the rear the weak and 
infirm—the “ drags.” 

It was with the drags that Comanche 
moved. Frayed and fatigued, his labors 
were becoming steadily more painful. 
Stumbling and halting, suffocated by the 
alkali cloud that the marching thou- 
sands created, gaunt and bedraggléd, his 
eyes nearly closed, tongue parched and 
protruding, feet and limbs cut, bleeding 
and sore, his wretchedness was appalling. 
But some of his companions were in 
worse condition ard as long as they kept 
their feet they were spurred forward. At. 
times he almost gave up, but the lash of 
the men behind kept him going. He 
went two days at a stretch without drink. 
When finally he reached water it was 
often so murky from the splashing of 
thousands of feet that it was nauseating 
and only his extremity constrained him to 
drink. His greatest satisfaction then was 
in bathing his blistered feet a. — -u 
limbs in the cooling mud. This was his 
fare across Kansas, part of Nebraska 
and nearly through Wyoming. His mis- 
eries became steadily worse towards the 
end of the way, until finally, on a blister- 
ing afternoon, after twelve miles with- 
out water, his body, benumbed with 
fatigue, further effort was impossible. He 
was moving at one side of the herd and 
had gradually separated himself from the 
main body without attracting the atten- 
tion of the overworked men. Dropping 
into a washout, he was effectually con- 
cealed: the herd moved tediously on- 
ward and the yearling was alone. Had 
he remained a few hours longer with the 
herd he would have seen it finally re- 
leased on the waters of the Belle 
Fourche, where, after the final tally, the 
animals were allowed to scatter at will. 
The tally had shown a shortage of 200 
head, and the men _ remarked that 
Comanche had not reached his destina- 
tion. 

Back along the trail, on Buffalo Creek, 
the brown calf lay in a partial stupor. 
The sun had gone down and cool shad- 
ows were over the land, but he failed to 
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mark their influence, until revived to his 
situation by the drenching of an autumn 
rain. Water was running in rivulets 
through the draw when he aroused and 
he tasted it in draughts that allayed the 
raging fever in his stomach. His thirst 
appeased, his next thought was of the 
herd. It was no where to be seen, but 
instinct told him the direction it had 
taken and he followed unsteadily. He 
was on the Belle Fourche slope, follow- 
ing down Buffalo Creek—a route that 
had been taken by the first herd intro- 
duced into northeastern Wyoming from 
“the South, and that had been followed by 
succeeding herds for years. At one point 
the trail bore away from the creek 
slightly, and as the lone yearling was 
ascending a rise he caught the challenge 
of a bull away to his right that caused 
him to unconsciously shift in that direc- 
tion. 

He was off the trail and going was not 
so easy, as he was ascending a hillside 
strewn with boulders and occasionally 
presenting an irregular face of a sand- 
stone ledge—remnants of ages of erosion 
that compelled him to thread his way— 
but he finally gained the crest. The 
moon had risen and he saw, a few hun- 
dred yards ahead, several of his own 
kind—part of them feeding, for the 
ground bore a short, rich grass, and the 
others in repose. They were not of his 
herd, but he welcomed the opportunity 
to affiliate. The following day Co- 
manche went with his new companions 
to water. That evening two of the line 
riders, who had been sent out to prevent 
the “through” cattle from taking the 
back trail, reported in camp __ that 
Comanche, the brown J D dogie, was 
running with some Shipwheel cattle on 
the river. There was little conjecture as 
‘to how or when he arrived. One dogie 
more or less was of no moment to men 
in those days. 

CHAPTER III. 

Comanche’s First Winter in the North. 

In Wyoming and Montana the base 
from which live-stock men reckon time 
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to this day is the hard winter of 1886-87. 
That winter began in November and 
continued with increasing rigor until 
March. It was well along in April before 
there was any noticeable abatement and 
spring did not really set in until May. 
There was an occasional brief relaxa- 
tion—the Chinook wind sometimes 
sweeping across the country from the 
southwest for a day—but it was in- 
variably the precursor of a greater storm 
period; and the snow that fell in No- 
vember lay until the final spring thaws, 
not only in the deep ravines and gulches, 
but in enormous banks that formed on 
the tablelands and lower plains. Al- 
though the wind at times brushed the 
higher peaks bare, it kept them under a 
fusillade of icy dust that raked like the 
teeth of a saw; cattle would not brave it 
for the scant feed they were to find. The 
cold was intense and continued for weeks 
without a break. The temperature could 
only be registered by spirit thermome- 
ters, for mercury bulbs collapsed early in 
the winter. Forty degrees below zero 
was indicated for days at a stretch, with 
scarcely a variation, even when the sun 
was at meridian; and morning after 
morning the spirit instruments pointed 
to 42, 45, and even 50 degrees below. 

It was Comanche’s first winter in the 
North. He was in a pitiable condition 
when winter began and illy fitted to com- 
bat the elements. The first blizzard bewil- 
dered him, and for weeks he wandered 
through the drifts, sometimes with one 
bunch, then with an entirely different 
lot—always with the storms and into re- 
gions with which he was altogether un- 
familiar. Occasionally he saw a line 
rider groping his way through the driv- 
ing snow and it invariably caused him to 
seek more remote ground. Several 
times he came upon human habitations 
where the smell of hay was enticing, but, 
catching glimpses of men, he would make 
off in another direction, although usually 
his companions yielded to the aroma of 
food. The brown yearling witnessed 
the deaths of his fellows by the score. It 
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was a carnival for the “ loafer ” wolves, 
magpies and coyotes, but as long as a 
creature was standing they were not im- 
pelled to attack; for the plain was 
strewn with dead and dying and they 
were able to regale themselves daily and 
nightly upon fresh victims without the 
prelude of a struggle. 

The climax of the winter’s severity 
came in February. It was preceded by a 
Chinook wind that licked the snow from 
the elevated places, dissolving part of it 
in mid-air and driving the rest into com- 
pact heaps in the valleys. A warm drizzle 


tramp of many miles across a waste that 
afforded little but sagebrush at any time, 
and this was not obscured. Occasionally 
a plum thicket would afford some nour- 
ishment by browsing the buds, but in 
time even this was drifted over and with- 
held. Comanche’s associates began to 
lag, unable to keep the pace of the tena- 
cious yearling, and one at a time they 
were lost to sight as they dropped in the 
snow. 

Still the yearling pressed forward, a 
day, a night, two days and well into the 
second: night—unmindful of famine, in- 
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of rain, gradually changing to soft 
snow, ensued and continued for a day, 
before a gale. Everything exposed, ani- 
mate and inanimate, was _ plastered 
with slush, and when the wind sud- 
denly veered to the east the slush 
congealed in a few minutes and 
the living things walked about en- 
cased in ice that reached to the roots of 
the hair, chilling the blood and rendering 
the use of limbs difficult. 

Comanche and a dozen others, unable 
to stand before the storm, turned their 
heads to the westward and started on a 


tent only upon escape from the stinging 
blast. He was sightless and felt his way. 
The region was changing, the alkali flats 
giving way to rocky promontories and 
occasional patches of scrub pines, but he 


was unable to discern them. His blind 
flight led him over one of the precipices 
that mark the breaks of the Little Powder 
River. He felt it when he reached the 
brink, but it was too late. His forefeet 
dropped first and his body plunged after 
—down, down, down; now sliding, now 
merely grazing the face of the cliff—and 
finally launched into the 6if) fat)  4ye¢? 
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drop of twenty feet. His senses had left 
him and there was scarcely a tremor of 
his body and limbs after he fell. 

It was mid-day when he aroused. The 
storm had cleared and the sun was shin- 
ing in patches over the landscape, al- 
though the cold had become more bitter. 
He essayed to rise, but the attempt was 
attended by so much discomfort that he 
gave it up. He was away from the rage 
of the storm; he was not in particular 
pain while quiet, and he experienced a 
peculiar sensation of contentment that he 
had not known before in months. The 
sun disappeared out of a clear evening’s 
sky, darkness began and the cold was 
something fearful, but the yearling slept 
and rested. 

During the night he became aware of 
the presence of some creature in the rear. 
He would not try to rise, his stiff coat of 
ice would not permit him to turn his head, 
and he abandoned the efforts in exhaus- 
tion. He could hear the stranger moving 
nearer, slowly but steadily—scraping and 
pounding. After several minutes there 
was a snort of surprise and the arrival 
scrambled down the slope several yards, 
to return immediately and in full view of 
the prostrate yearling—a crippled horse 
that had been left by his bunch earlier in 
the winter, owing to his inability to keep 
up. Throughout the previous months the 
horse had fed by himself, and, although a 
broken leg had left a lasting blemish, he 
had become able to stand on the maimed 
limb, and, by adroitly pawing the snow 
aside, obtained a satisfying feed of cured 
grass, on which he had grown fat, while 
cattle, unable to reach the grass, were 
slowly starving to death all about him. 
Comanche regarded the horse without in- 
terest ; its appearance was of no particu- 
lar significance to him. It was different 
with the horse: after gazing at the steer 
curiously a few minutes, he resumed his 
feeding ; moved several yards away ; then 
changed direction and fed back to the 
foot of the cliff. Once he got several 
hundred yards away, and he limped back 
hurriedly, whinneying. He kept this up 
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nearly all night, moving backward and 
forward near the steer, making irregular 
furrows in the snow. Towards morning 
he lay down near the steer. 

The following day Comanche revived 
sufficiently to be interested in things 
about him, particularly in the grass the 
horse had uncovered. During the after- 
noon he gained his feet and began feed- 
ing dejectedly in the places pawed bare. 
His fall had only bruised the flesh and 
stiffened the joints, for a cushion of snow 
had prevented the breaking of bones. 
How he relished the relief from the gale 
that had set in again and could be heard 
in the pine clumps above. He did not 
encourage the company of the horse, but 
the latter refused to leave, and the steer 
in time realized that the only grass avail- 
able to him was in the horse’s wake. 

Days and nights went by, the pair 
feeding and sleeping in proximity. When 
the horse wandered too far from the steer 
he would return immediately and they 
did not get out of sight of the precipice 
for weeks. Comanche had been greatly 
stimulated and his vigor was returning 
with the added flesh. Winter was be- 
ginning slowly to relinquish its grip. 
The snow had been melting, and, al- 
though the storms succeeded each other 
with a rapidity that made the intervals 
scarcely perceptible, they were of con- 
stantly lessening harshness, for spring 
was breaking. 

Comanche and the horse had not been 
separated a moment. The last of the 
snow had gone and daily they went to- 
gether to the pools to drink. Grass had 
started and the pair traveled in quest of 
the young shoots, which, although con- 
taining scant nutrition, were delicious to 
the taste. Everywhere they saw hideous 
evidences of the winter’s ravages. Here 
a dozen carcasses, where the animals had 
piled in the thickets; there a score or 
more that had been driven by the storm 
against a barrier, and, unable to get over, 
unwilling to turn back, they had re- 
mained until circulation could work no 
longer. The plains, away from the bluffs 

















































































































and breaks, were dotted with whitening 
heaps—unsightly mounds, marking the 
close of a reign of despair. The few cat- 
tle that had survived the winter were 
moving skeletons. Many of them died 
from the effects of the first green grass 
and hundreds mired in the marshy places 
and rescue did not reach them. 

Comanche was in fair order when the 
first fair weather set in. He was inde- 
pendent of the horse now and the latter 
was becoming a hamper to his muve- 
ments. Several times he tried to termi- 
nate the companionship and would set out 
on long tramps across the prairie and 
hills. The horse followed, neighing piti- 
fully, and invariably overtook him. While 
they saw dozens of cattle each day, they 
had not encountered other horses. One 
day in April they were alarmed from 
their grazing by the rapid approach of a 
bunch of racing saddle-horses, in whose 
rear, a fourth of a mile distant, rode sev- 
eral men. The steer, now quite two years 
old, had quite forgotten his foe, but the 
sight of the men awakened a thousand 
tormenting memories. Without a second 
glimpse he darted across the draws and 
was soon out of sight in the breaks. The 
wretched creature that had saved his life 
joined the other fleeing horses and was 
driven with them to the home ranch of 
one of the cattle companies, where prepa- 
rations were making for the spring 
roundup. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Brave Dash for Freedom. 


The breaks of Mitchell Creek were re- 
nowned among the cowmen of northeast- 
ern Wyoming because of their rugged 
topography, which made them almost in- 
accessible. They resemble a Bad Lands 
formation in a way: domes, turrets and 
high summits, that, looked upon from 
certain quarters, assume grotesque and 
forbidding shapes; about and between 
which wind a labyrinth of deep gulches 
and blind gorges, furnishing a. note- 
worthy page to the narrative of Nature’s 
stupendous handiwork. Scrub cedar, 
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ash, oak and cottonwood cling to the 
faces of the cliffs and. plant themselves in 
every defile and crevice; and a dense un- 
dergrowth of plum, chokecherry, bull- 
berry, wild rose and buck-brush makes 
complete the tangle, whose barriers are to 
be attempted with caution; for, added to 
the annoyance by redundant vegetation, 
there is a momentary possibility of en- 
counter with silver tips and mountain 
lions, who make it their habitat, and, al- 
though by nature egregious cowards, are 
prone to do unexpected and inexplicable 
things and at best are not pleasant crea- 
tures to meet in crannies where imme- 
diate escape is denied them. 

Cowboys on roundup did not relish a 
drive through the Mitchell Creek jungle; 
for there were stories of men lost in its 
intricacies and lying out overnight; of 
thrilling experiences with indignant she- 
bears and their cubs, and of toilsome 
hours in threading its passages. The 
cattle to be found there were more wild 
than on other parts of the range country 
and invariably ran the wrong way, re- 
quiring vexatious chasing and heading- 
off before they could be hustled into clear 
territory. It was never possible to get all 
the cattle out of the fastness at one time, 
and unbranded yearlings (that had es- 
caped calf roundup the previous year) 
were found every spring. 

Mitchell Creek had been chosen by 
Comanche for his pasture. At four years 
old he was a splendid specimen: matur- 
ity had given him a massive frame, 
amply rounded flanks and neck and a 
stately bearing. His ancestry was re- 
vealed in the delicate tracery of limb and 
sweeping expanse of horn, now quite five 
feet and of exquisite turn. His brown 
coat looked like sealskin and his ensem- 
ble had but one blemish—he had lost his 
tail during the hard winter. His serenity 
had been repeatedly disturbed since the 
adoption of his range. His haunts had 
been invaded by cowsboys, who with 
much shouting and bellowing sought to 
stampede all living things towards the 
roundup ground on Cottonwood Creek. 
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For two years Comanche had success- 
fully eluded them by unobserved flight 
up some of the numerous gorges and 
continuing until beyond the encircling 
lines of men. He was dextrous in fol- 
lowing the half-concealed trails of the 
wilderness and possessed the speed and 
wind of the ordinary cow pony. He had 
learned when to look for the men, and 
his vigilance had been growing with the 
years. He affiliated with first one band 
of his kind, then another, but no endur- 
ing bonds of companionship were engen- 
dered. It did not matter with whom he 
was grazing. The appearance of a man, 
a suspicious sound or scent, was suffi- 
cient to start him on a wild race, with a 
reckless disdain for obstructions—leav- 
ing other cattle unceremoniously and ef- 
fectually. 

His excellent development and full 
flesh at four years old were not longer to 
escape notice so easily, and his discovery 
made him a likely candidate for the beef 
market. Once the winds did not favor 
him, and, almost before he knew it, he 
was borne down the gulch in a procession 
of other cattle that had been started from 
above. His power and speed soon placed 
him at the head of the scurrying drove 
and he endeavored to exercise his 
favorite tactics for escape at the first con- 
verging gulch ; but this time they failed— 
for he met a stream of cattle pouring in 
from that direction, driven by several 
men. He scrambled up an almost im- 
possible embankment on the opposite side 
of the gulch and at the top faced two 
men who were working that side. There 
was nothing left but a run for it, and a 
magnificent spectacle he presented as he 
galloped across the sagebrush plateau, 
leaping washouts and cleverly avoiding 
the frequent fissures, which were most 
discomfiting to the cow ponies. These 
men, however, were persistent in pursuit, 
for one of them was the foreman, and, 
taking note of the size and condition of 
the bobtailed steer, he saw in him at once 
a prime subject. 

It was a pretty race between a des- 
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perate steer and reckless riders. 


Away 
they went, quartering the parallel ridges 
at first, but changing direction in a long 
sweep that finally enabled the steer to fol- 
low one of the ridges towards the main 


divide, where the drive had started. He 
was a fourth of a mile ahead of the men 
—one of whom he could see, laboriously 
picking his way around some of the 
chasms the steer had taken at a leap. He 
had lost sight of the second pursuer and 
his mistake was in not attaching signifi- 
cance to the disappearance. He was be- 
ginning to feel secure, gradually dimin- 
ished his gait to a lope, then a long trot, 
and eventually a walk. The steer in- 
tended to head the deep gulch paralleling 
his course and swing back into the rough 
region of Mitchell Creek. But before he 
reached the gulch’s head he met the fore- 
man, riding toward him at full speed. 
Comanche reversed his direction like a 
flash and started back down the divide, up 
which for five miles he had thought the 
men were following him. He was going 
too rapidly to attempt a passage of the 
gulch at one side, for the foreman was 
not over 100 yards in the rear. One, 
two, three miles were covered on the 
run, and in the meantime the other man 
had joined the foreman. There was no 
longer any opportunity for the steer to 
regain the broken ground, and he finally 
dashed from the bluffs directly into the 
roundup on the wide bottomland of Cot- 
tonwood Creek. 

“Don’t let that d—d steer get away!” 
was shouted to the men sitting about the 
roundup. The foreman was mad and his 
horse was in a lather. 

After a change of horses the “ cutting 
out” began. One after another big beef 
steers were singled from the roundup and 
held at one side, until nearly a hundred 
had been collected. Comanche was left 
until the last. The roundup was then 
released, the beeves were started for the 
beef herd, grazing on the hills two miles 
away, and a bunch of cows and calves to 
the Cottonwood branding pens. There 
were nearly five hundred in the beef herd 
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—choice animals, selected for their mar- 
ket fitness—and Comanche was easily 
the largest and finest of the lot. 

“T’d like to have that fellow’s horns,” 
one of the men remarked, and he had in 
mind an adornment for his father’s office 
in a large Eastern bank. 

“ Watch that bob-tailed steer,” was the 
injunction of the foreman that night as 
the herd was coming in to bed ground. 
And his tone and expression caused a 
feeling that it would not be pleasant for 
the man on whose watch the steer es- 
caped. 
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which the brown steer emerged—his 
head thrown back, his long limbs in full 
play. Bill Robinson was at that side of 
the herd and he spurred frantically to 
get out of the way. As the steer passed 
him, he wheeled his horse after and began 
taking down his rope as they sped to- 
wards the hills. Robinson was riding his 
best horse, winner of a dozen quarter- 
mile dashes, and the gap between the 
leaping objects closed rapidly. There 
was a swish of the rope and its noose 
dropped accurately over the spreading 
horns. Gradually the horse was checked 
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The herd was feeding contentedly to- 
wards night-ground with the exception 
of one animal—the bob-tailed steer. 
Scorning food, he strode from one edge 
of the herd to the other: head erect, 
horns aloft, his eyes surveying the dis- 
tant hill tops. Seven or eight men had 
been sent out to help in the bedding and 
to hold the herd until it was quiet. Dusk 
was beginning and some of the beeves 
were chewing their cuds comfortably on 
the ground. All at once there was a 
commotion at one end of the herd, from 


and the stéer was brought to a standstill. 
Other men were hurrying from the herd, 
but they had several hundred yards to 
cover. Comanche turned and charged 
wickedly at the horse and rider. Robin- 
son reined aside and the steer, missing, 
wheeled like lightning and started again 
for the hills. Before Robinson could 
square his horse to receive the strain, the 
end of the rope was reached, and the 
horse was jerked sideways to the ground 
—snapping his neck with a sickening re- 
port. Robinson was picked out of the 
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sagebrush, a leg broken, and the brown 


steer dashed towards Mitchell 
with forty feet of rope dragging. 


Creek 





CHAPTER V. 
Comanche’s Last Round-up. 


The big steer had become a confirmed 
outlaw and was so looked upon and des- 
ignated by the cowmen of four outfits, 
who conspired and co-operated to effect 
his capture. The bosses of the Shipwheel, 
- the T J and Half Circle L, instructed 
their men to be on the lookout for him, 
and the representatives of all the other 
companies whose cattle ranged that terri- 
tory received the same word when sent 
in the direction of Mitchell Creek. 

Later that season a brief sight was ob- 
tained of Comanche when the final beef 
shipment was being gathered, but the 
animal was alarmed and in full speed 
through the most disordered part of the 
wilderness, where horsemen had _ to 
choose their going with care. Several 
times during the ensuing winter he was 
observed by line riders at a distance from 
Mitchell Creek, but that he knew where 
his greatest security lay was apparent, 
for he was not to be easily turned in an- 
other direction, although this was not 
attempted in any seriousness. 

At the general roundup next May 
Comanche appeared in an ugly mood. He 
had added belligerency to his defiance. 
Hitherto he had depended upon his limbs 
and wind for escape and fought only as a 
last recourse, but now he was disposed 
to defend his precinct with violence and 
to go where he listed. 

Two men sent to drive the north fork 
of the creek, having covered their terri- 
tory a little ahead of the main body, were 
waiting at the junction of the two 
guiches. Lines of cattle were coming 
down the other tributaries and passing 
before them towards Cottonwood. In 
one of the scurrying groups was the big 
outlaw, traveling in a long trot. At the 
confluence of the two branches he left 
the other cattle and the course intended 
for him and started up the North Fork. 


‘who, at a disadvantage, 


The men rode to meet him. He did not 
hesitate an instant nor betray surprise, 
but, with head erect and horns swinging 
menacingly, rushed towards the men, 
forced their 
horses to an exciting scramble through 
the copse and up the steep hillside, to 
avoid collision with the fury below. Co- 
manche paid no more attention to them 
and jogged serenely up the gulch. 

For several months that summer 
Comanche was careful not to stray be- 
yond the confines of the Mitchell Creek 
jungle. There were food and water in 
profusion and long intervals when there 
was none to dispute his right to them. 
The wilderness contained nothing that 
daunted him. His craft as a fighter had 
been tried by a hungry silver-tip, and the 
bear had dragged himself from the en- 
gagement into a thicket to nurse a broken 
jaw and contused forequarter—the result 
of the impact. During the winter five 
“loafer” wolves had undertaken to ac- 
complish by stealth and artifice what they 
had come to realize was impossible to 
them by force. While three worried his 
head, two were snapping viciously at his 
rear in an endeavor to cut the ham- 
strings. One’s fangs were buried in the 
steer’s hock joint. Like a flash the foot 
struck out, and, catching the wolf in the 
eye, stripped the scalp backward and laid 
it across his shoulders. A second wolf 
got within range and one stroke dislo- 
cated his vertebre. The other three dis- 
persed into the undergrowth. 

Comanche’s size and weight had in- 
creased and the cattle with whom he 
ranged appeared like dwarfs beside him. 
The extraordinary horns he bore were 
almost six feet from tip to tip, polished 
and without a flaw, the elegance of their 
pattern unimpaired with growth. His 
weight was not to be ascertained with any 
precision, but men whose business it had 
been for years to estimate live bulk, 
guessed all the way from 1,800 to 2,500 
pounds. In winter his coat became heavy 
and rugged; in summer it was of a vel- 
vety texture. 




































At the first beef gathering that 
summer Comanche was _ roundedup, 
with between three and four thou- 
sand others, near the Cottonwood 
corral. He was brought in at the 
cost of much _ horse-flesh and a 
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uncle’s outfit—looked at the renegade 
with a covetous. expression. 

“T’ll give you $500 for that head,” he 
informed the boss at supper. 

The boss’s blood was moving and he 
thought only of getting the big steer to 




















“A cinch parted and saddle and man were jerked violently to the ground."’ 





serious trial to the temper of the men 
who had worked Mitchell Creek that 
morning, and was placed in the beef herd 
a second time. Kenneth Duncan—a 
Scotchman who had been working with 
the outfit that season for the experience, 
preliminary to taking charge of his 








the loading pens. “ You haven't money 
enough to buy the tip of one of those 
horns,” was his reply to the Scotchman. 

Particular care was shown that even- 
ing in bedding the herd, and the men 
caught their best horses for night work. 
Strangely enough, Comanche exhibited 
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no particular disposition to get away. He 
grazed occasionally with the other 
beeves during the day, and, although it 
was not known that he lay down at night, 
there was no attempt to break through 
the line. 

Men were hard worked that year: 
what with getting up at 3 in the morn- 
ing, catching their horses by the light of 
the camp-fire, working till 8 and taking 
two hours’ turn at night guard, all were 
on tension. To sleep during the hour's of 
duty was a gross offense, but the men 
sometimes yielded to overwhelming 
drowsiness. 

The fourth night after the capture of 
the outlaw “Missouri” Latham and 
Duncan went on third guard, relieving 
Robinson and “ Cap” Jenks at midnight. 
As they rode to the herd they at first saw 
a single horseman, but a dark figure at a 
distance in the sage-brush soon discov- 
ered itself as a horse and empty saddle. 
Jenks went that way to camp and a few 
minutes later two men on horses were re- 
vealed against the horizon, crossing the 
ridge to the wagon. 

In the morning the big steer was not 
in the herd. 

“ He was there on second relief,”’ Rob- 
inson declared at noon. 

This irritated Latham. “ If Robinson 
and Jenks hadn’t slept on guard, he’d be 
there now,” he returned hotly. 

The boss was on his feet in an instant, 
his face flaming. 

“Cap, are you and Billy sleeping on 
guard?” he asked; then, without waiting 
for an answer, continued furiously: 
“Catch your horses, both of you, and 
take your beds out of camp.” 

Next day the herd was turned over to 
the “second wagon,” to be taken to the 
railroad ; the “first wagon” headed for 
territory on the Little Powder, further 
down than that just worked, and went 
ten miles out of its way, in the hope of 
again meeting the big outlaw and to get 
any other fit cattle that might have been 
overlooked. 


Comanche had not reached his chosen 
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ground and was overhauled in a compar- 
atively level country. There was an- 
other roundup at the Cottonwood pens, 
but this time not more than six other 
beeves besides the fugitive were found. 
To give the nucleus the desired propor- 
tions for convenient handling a half hun- 
dred two and three-year-olds were taken. 
The boss was not going to be bothered 
further and he had decided to introduce 
an heroic cure for runaway steers. After 
dinner, when the outfit was ready to 
move, all the men were assembled at the 
herd. The “top” hands rode their rop- 
ing horses, according to instructions, but 
they only suspected what was coming. 
The night wrangler had been sent, won- 
deringly, to cut a section of green cot- 
tonwood, about three feet long and eight 
inches thick. The little herd was driven 
into a compact bunch and the boss or- 
dered: ‘“ Three of you tie onto that big 
bob-tail.” 

Monte Irwin rode slowly to within 100 
feet of Comanche, spurred vigorously, 
and his horse plunged directly at the 
steer. His loop was cast with only one 
motion of the hand and was drawn taut 
across the steer’s throat and between the 
horns. The steer turned and charged, 
but Irwin was skillful and his horse 
shifted like lightning. Twice, three times 
Comanche dove. Irwin’s horse, almost 
without reining, stepped aside to let him 
by, and was fairly braced before the end 
of the rope was reached. 

Then it was that the steer gave the first 
exhibition of his prodigious strength. 
Turning from Irwin, he started deliber- 
ately towards the hills at a steadily in- 
creasing gait—dragging Irwin’s horse as 
if it had been a goat. The horse and rider 


clung tenaciously; but a cinch parted;. 


the saddle and man were jerked to the 
ground, and Irwin’s arm was driven 
from its socket. Other men were after 
the steer full speed, and one, then an- 
other, then another, tried long throws and 
missed. In the meantime John Moore, 
an expert foot roper, had been crowding 
forward. His first throw failed, but he 























threw again in less than 200 yards and 
the leaping steer was brought to a stop— 
both forefeet in the noose. A pull side- 
wise stretched his giant form in the 
prickly pear. In an instant another 
man’s noose had embraced his hindfeet 
and he was helpless, his feet in the air. 
The rest of the men arrived quickly, and 
a few minutes later the night wrangler 
labored up with the cottonwood block. 
This was suspended from Comanche’s 
neck with ropes, at a height to strike his 
knees and impede his travel. 

As he was about to be liberated the 
mess wagon came in sight. The boss in- 
tercepted it and came back with the 
cook’s meat saw, while the men looked 
on in open-mouthed wonder. Dismount- 
ing, the boss grasped one of the horns, 
and his design was clear. Duncan, the 
Scotchman, pleaded and cajoled, but the 
boss’s jaws were set, his face was flam- 
ing, and he was relentless. A few strokes 
of the saw severed both horns, six inches 
from their bases—tiny streams of blood 
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spurting from their pith and sprinkling 
the alkali dust. 

The next three days were the most mel- 
ancholy of the brown steer’s existence. 
He did not touch food and scorned the 
watering places. The cottonwood clog 
pounded his knees to a bruised mass, as 
he tramped uneasily from one side of the 
herd to the other, unmindful of the pres- 
ence of his old enemy. The Mitchell 
Creek breaks were getting further away 
each day, but he still regarded them 
anxiously. 

“How did that bob-tail act last 
night?” the boss asked each morning. 

Three nights passed and no one had 
seen him rest an instant. The fourth 
morning men brought word from the 
herd that the runaway was stretched on 
the ground. As it grew lighter and the 
rest of the herd moved off bed-ground, it 
was seen that Comanche was no longer a 
part of it. Stupor had eased his despair, 
and his last sight had revealed to him the 
scrub pines of Mitchell Creek, dimly sil- 
houetted against the horizon. 


FIRE. 


By A. W. LOWDERMILEK. 


While travelling over an old Indian 
trail in British Columbia last June my 
attention was fixed upon a smoke ahead 
which was naturally supposed to be a 
camp fire smoke. Imagine my surprise, 
upon approaching this smoke, to see no 
sign of life and upon the closest investi- 
gation failing to discover that the fire 
had been set by human beings. The 
fire was feeding on a huge red fir which 
had evidently burnt down, about 6 ft. of 
the body of the tree having been con- 
sumed with the stump and the main tree 
log, both burning vigorously. The 
ground around this tree for 20 to 30 ft. 
was dry and loose and the soil was so 
light that the tracks of some pheasants 
which had wallowed in the dust around 
it were plainly visible. Never having 


had an opportunity of observing any- 
thing of a like nature, I made it a point 
to convince myself fully in regard to the 
fact that the fire originated from natural 
causes, as it was simply out of the ques- 
tion for any person to have caused it 
without leaving evidences of the fact. 
As the weather for several weeks previ- 
ous had been dry and hot, with no storms 
of any kind, lightning could not be held 
responsible. Under the causes usually 
given for forest fires, no mention is made 
of those fires caused by spontaneous 
combustion, unless they are classed un- 
der the heading of “unknown causes.” 
While this occurence may or may not 
be a rare one, I give it truthfully for 
what it might be worth to those inter- 
ested in our forests. 
















































SLAGLE RIVER. 
By B. A. HITCHCOCK. 


Out in the State of Michigan 

I long to be, for I wish again 

To fish in the Slagle River. 
It’s a little trout stream, 
It’s a little trout dream! 

Over white and gold gravel it’s flowing now; 
Talks to itself in the wilderness; 
Prettiest stream in the world, I guess. 

Wish I was there this moment, I vow! 

Out in the State of Michigan 
Where I could fish and fish again 
In the little Slagle River. 


It is nearly a thousand miles away— 

Ah, me! but its crooning voice I hear; 
And I know the thorn flower catches its spray, 
Then holds it up in the starlight clear. 

In sleep I am wading at dim midnight 
That little trout stream, 
That little trout dream! 

Filled with a marvel of keen delight, 

Casting white millers for spotted fish, 
While deep in the hemlocks the fox-fire shines; 
And then I awake with a mighty wish 
To smell the night fragrance of cool dark pines. 

Far beyond here, out in Michigan, 
I wish, I wish, and I wish again 
That I might wander and fish again 
In the little Slagle River. 


A thousand miles away, I know; 
And yet I can see its lower glen, 
With banks all covered with flower snow— 
Great thorn bushes—and then, O! then! 
To list to the partridge’s feather-bound drum, 
Or tremolo solo from thrush’s throat. 
The wonder, the beauty—it makes me dumb— 
While that little trout stream, 
That little trout dream! 
Keeps liquidly rippling with silvery note. 
Talks to itself all the while, I guess— 
Prettiest stream in the wilderness! 
Way beyond here, out in Michigan, 
I wish, I wish, and I wish again 
That I might be—then I'd fish again 
In the little Slagle River. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Primitive Happenings. 







HE inconvenience of 
a fireplace is that 
there is but one ap- 
proachable side— 
there is no getting 
all around  it— 
and when the cook 
is busy preparing a 
meal others must 
stand back out of 
the way. So, as I 
was hungry enough to appreciate the 
importance of so doing, I led the way 
outdoors and around to where my horse 
was tied. The Indian patted him on 
shoulder and hip, critically examined 
his hoofs, which were worn and broken 
from much travel, and then entered the 
cabin again and returned with a bell and 
a plaited leathern thong. I objected to 
turning the animal free in the woods, as 
I knew something of the reputation of 
Indian Territory people as regards their 
love for horse flesh, but my Choctaw 
friend merely chuckled, tied the bell in 
place and slipped off the rope. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Injun no steal 
Injun’s hoss; white man no steal Injun’s 
hoss’—meaning that the animal was 
safe so long as it wore a Choctaw bell 
collar. 

Chatting carelessly, with no evident 
questioning—for anything of this sort 
is to be avoided in dealing with Indians 
—I found that my host boasted the name 
of Billy Bear, that he could trace back 
his descent from a noted war chief of 
years agone, and that his squaw was of 


the same blood—a third or fourth cousin. 
Billy’s greatest sorrow seemed to be that 
he had never been given a chance to 
show himself a fighter. No war had 
offered him an opportunity to shoot and 
tomahawk his way to the front, and the 
honors he deemed rightfully his own as 
the grandson of a chief could never be 
reached in time of peace. So, being 
barred from the warpath, he had at least 
held true to the traditions of his people 
in clinging to the rifle and trap as the 
means of gaining a livelihood. “ Hunt 
all the time,” he told me. ‘“‘ Wintertime, 
make money; summertime, git meat. 
Good bizness.” Here was my own idea, 
but hardly as I would have expressed 
it. We were still talking when the little 
girl ran into sight around the corner of 
the cabin and then ran back again. Never 
a word did she say, but the appearance 
and disappearance served. 

“Eat some,” announced Billy sen- 
tentiously. I followed him within, first 
securing a couple of tin plates and a tin 
cup from my saddlebags. Probably I 
would find a use for them. 

The squaw had dug up a few broken 
dishes from somewhere and they were 
stacked on one of the wooden blocks that 
served for seats. A big iron kettle stood 
on the hearth, wreathed in savory steam. 
Billy seatéd himself on one side of it and 
motioned me to a seat facing him. The 
squaw and the child were to wait. There 
was no display of courtesy in first serv- 
ing the guest. Billy picked up a wooden 
fork—literally a fork cut from a red oak 
limb—dipped it in the kettle and brought 
up something that looked like an enor- 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the March issue of Sports Afield. 
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mous dumpling, hot and dripping. The 
squaw handed me another fork and I 
followed suit. The savor of meat was in 
the air, but no meat could I see—nothing 
but big dumplings swimming in gravy. 
I deposited my prize on one of the tin 
plates and cut into it with my pocket 
knife. The mystery was solved. Each 
dumpling held a  squirrel—evidently 
boiled whole until tender before being 
wrapped in its casing of dough. Such 
a scheme in the way of cooking never 
came under my observation before or 
since, but it struck me at the moment as 
representing the highest pinnacle of per- 
fection to which the culinary art can ever 
attain. I wanted to tell that squaw how 
much I appreciated the feast she had 
prepared, but doubted her ability to un- 
derstand English. Maybe she could make 
a rough guess at my state of mind by 
the way I was doing jaw-work; any way, 
when I found time to give her a glance 
she was smiling most blissfully. 

“How grub?” queried Billy just then. 
“ Good cook.” 

“She’s a peach!” I exclaimed enthu- 
siastically—and then I nearly jumped in 
the fire, for the squaw instantly repeated 
the word after me. 

“Uh-huh! me peach!” It seemed to 
tickle her most to death—she chuckled 
and giggled for two or three minutes ; but 
at the end of the spasm her face went as 
grave as an owl’s and she said again, 
“Uh-huh! me peach—all time!” 

And that wasn’t the last of it. Even 
after I had been with my new friends 
long enough for them to become their 
natural selves before me, she continued 
to remind me that she was a “ peach,” 
until at last both Billy and myself came 
to call her by no other name. I hon- 
estly believe the change of names pleased 
her, for the one which was rightfully 
hers was about six syllables longer and 
didn’t impress me as being a bit musical. 
The poor little papoose was also seriously 
handicapped in the same way and I gen- 
erously came to her rescue. She prom- 
ised to some day become an exact dupli- 


cate of her mother—another “ Peach ”— 
but now she was merely a blossom, and 
so I named her. Eventually it became 
“ Blossy,” and occasionally just “ Bloss,” 
while her parents stumbled at the “1” 
and consistently omitted it altogether. As 
for myself, “Ted” was about as near 
as either of them could come to it; but 
what’s in a name? 

One of my first thoughts upon decid- 
ing to stay here a while, was to put my 
money in a safe place. I had no fear of 
bodily danger and slept peacefully as a 
child that first night beside the fireplace ; 
but I had so disposed the little roll of 
bills that I was lying upon it. Next 
morning, as soon as it was light, I made 
an excuse of seeing how far my horse 
had wandered and strolled down by the 
river. To look for the sign of furbearing 
animals had become second nature with 
me; so, of course, I kept as close as pos- 
sible to the water’s edge and presently 
saw the tracks of mink and coon in abun- 
dance. Evidently Billy, for all his grand 
collection of peltry, had fallen far short 
of exhausting the visible supply, and I 
commenced to feel as though I might be 
able to learn*him something about trap- 
ping. Presently I ran across something 
remindful of my real purpose abroad— 
a half-pint bottle, tightly corked, floating 
in an eddy by the shore. Bottles of that 
size and larger are common enough in 
the Indian Territory—the land of the 
“ bootlegger.” The redskin purchaser of 
poor whiskey, when his dearly bought 
treasure has vanished, places scant value 
upon the case which once contained it. 
If he buys more, it will be in a bottl— 
hence there is no use saving the “ emp- 
ties.” The one I had found might have 
furnished an hour’s happiness for Billy; 
possibly it may have floated down-stream 
for 20 miles before reaching my hand. 
Certainly it had served its purpose to the 
limit—for naught but the aroma of past 
bliss remained within. I carried it back 
to the foot of the bluff, rolled my five $20 
bills singly and dropped them in, drove 
the cork home, and then dug a little hole 
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by the side of a boulder and buried bottle 
and all. An old trapper knows how to 
conceal all sign of this sort of work, and 
when I left the spot a covering of dead 
leaves, each one artistically placed, hid 
the six-inch circle of freshly moved earth. 

Breakfast was ready when I got back 
to the cabin, but Billy was missing. Ten 
minutes later he came in and gravely 
handed something to the squaw. It was 
the bottle I had buried with such infinite 
pains! How I felt at the sight is be- 
yond my ability to describe. I was at 
once ashamed and uneasy, but more than 
all I was angry and quite ready to fight 
for possession of that threatened wealth. 
Billy glanced at me out of the tail of his 
eye, and the broad grin told as plain as 
words that he thoroughly understood my 
uncertainty of thoughts. “ Squaw keep 
um safe,” he said; “ no safe in dirt. Billy 
see—mebbe other Injun see, too. Plenty 
Injun got eyes.” Good old Billy! I felt 
miserably little and mean and couldn’t 
have blamed him if he had kicked me 
outdoors and thrown the bottle after me. 
But that was the end of my mistrust of 
Billy Bear and his dusky better-half. I 
have lived with folks who were whiter 
outwardly, but with none who had whiter 
hearts. 

Before the coming of another night I 
discovered why Billy had not easily 
doubled his catch of fur. He knew noth- 
ing of steel traps, but depended wholly 
upon deadfalls and an old muzzle-loading 
rifle. We held a council of war. For 
still another month the fur would be 
fairly good, and even skins taken after 
the rst of April might pass muster with 
an unsuspicious buyer if mixed with 
prime furs. “ There are tricks in all 
trades but ours.” Billy could not be 
made to see the need of “ sure-enough ” 
traps, but I knew what I could accom- 
plish with proper equipment. The fol- 
lowing morning my horse was brought 
in and saddled, and, with one of the $20 
bills in my purse, I started out on a 
doubtful quest with but very little idea 
of where it might end. Steel traps proved 


hard things to find, but I was persistent— 
eventually crossing Red River into Texas 
and pressing on to the town of Paris, 
where I bought two dozen No. Is, but 
could get none of larger size. The jour- 
ney and return cost me five days of val- 
uable time, but I felt that it couldn’t have 
been better applied. 

Billy proved a patient and attentive 
pupil. For a couple of days he followed 
at my heels, watchful as a cat of every 
motion. The care with which I located 
every trap, the pains taken to allay the 
suspicions of coon or mink, and the 
measures of precaution observed to hide 
the traps from possible thieves, seemed 
to please him immensely. He said but 
little, but occasionally he would pat me 
on the shoulder and grin. The first day 
I got out 16 traps and that night 11 of 
them were sprung and held their captives. 
Under other conditions that would have 
meant for me many hours’ hard work 
“skinning and stretching,” but this task 
devolved upon Peach, and she accepted 
it without a murmur. It would keep 
Billy and myself very busy attending to 
the traps. There was a heavy rain the 
next night—a regular March thunder- 
storm—and the wild animals of the coun- 
try did not move around much; at all 
events we caught only a kitten otter and 
3 coons. There had not been rain enough 
to swell the river and so we were given 
a chance to get out all our traps. At 
Billy’s suggestion I had divided them 
pretty equally—12 along the stream 
above the cabin and as many more below 
—and I gave him choice of which string 
he should attend. He was smart enough 
to take the down-river traps, it being a 
well-known fact that the fur, as warm 
weather approaches, will drift toward the 
head of the streams where the water 
shallows first and the fish are more easily 
taken. Thus Billy would take first toll 
of the “travelers,” and before they be- 
came suspicious of danger. It took all 
my skill to overcome this handicap, but 
from first to last I led in the number of 
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furs taken, though the Choctaw still kept 
his deadfalls in commission. — 

On my stretch of the stream there hab- 
ited an old otter that had been making 
3illy trouble all winter. Those who 
know how difficult it sometimes is to 
lure an otter into a steel trap, to say 
nothing of a deadfall, will not wonder 
that an “old residenter” with a foot 
nearly as big over as a silver half-dollar 
should prove himself about as smart as 
an Indian. Billy chuckled a bit when he 
showed me the tracks, thinking, no doubt, 
that I was tackling a hard proposition, 
and candor compels me to say that I 
agreed with him before the first week 
was over. This particular otter may not 
have known quite as much as myself 
about traps, but he seemed thoroughly in- 
formed that they were very good things 
to keep out of. No bait would attract 
him, and all the old dodges that I had 
practiced successfully hundreds of times 
before were here tried in vain; but he 
persisted in hanging around the same 
little cove, and every morning there 
would be found evidence that he had vis- 
ited it the night before. On the outer 
shore of a bend there was a break in the 
bank, leaving a half-circular pocket may- 
be 20 yds. across and with 4 or 5 ft. of 
water at its centre, but shoaling where it 
joined the river. At this point several 
ragged rocks jutted above the surface, 
and floating logs had drifted against 
them, practically closing the entrance. 
An opening some 2 ft. wide remained 
clear, and through this Mr. Otter most 
certainly passed in his regular nightly 
rounds. I had gone to some pains to sat- 
isfy myself of this fact, even sprinkling 
the logs with dry sand, so that he could 
not cross them without leaving sign. 
Measurement with a canoe paddle 
showed me that there was about 2 ft. 
of water in this doorway to the cove. A 
trap set upon the bottom would be passed 
over without touching. I thought of sink- 
ing rocks to bring the bottom closer to 
the top, but had too much respect for the 
intelligence of my proposed victim to go 
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forward with this plan. Let him once 
swim against an obstacle where there 
should be open going, and he would most 
certainly turn back instead of trying to 
cross. I was exactly ten days figuring 
out a plan for redeeming my standing in 
Billy’s eyes; but when I tried it, it 
worked. You bet! I had a spool of cop- 
per wire in my saddlebags, originally 
purchased for “lightning repairs” on 
harness when Jim Adkins and myself 
were crossing the Arkansan hills in our 
two-horse wagon. A loop of it would 
hold that otter if I could once get his 
head into it, and it was not so difficult, 
after all, to rig up a snare by bedding the 
butt of a spring-pole among the drifted 
logs and devise an arrangement of sticks 
to release it from tension as soon as they 
were touched. The loop had to be big- 
ger that I would have liked—pretty 
nearly 2 ft. across, as I have said—but 
there was a chance of its doing the work, 
and I felt that any chance was better than 
none. Most certainly, if the otter passed 
through that channel again, he was billed 
for a narrow escape—or something 
worse. Next morning I made some ex- 
cuse to get Billy to go the rounds with 
me, and before we were within 100 yds. 
of the cove his sharp eyes discovered the 
otter swinging by the middle, 6 ft. above 
the water. It was a victory for me in 
more sense than one, for the pelt brought 
me six silver dollars, and I had proven 
that a white man could beat an Indian at 
his own game. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Various Incidents of Small Interest. 

The hunting was not so good as I had 
expected to find it. Billy said the deer 
had drifted to some locality where there 
were more acorns—for most of my read- 
ers doubtless know that a deer will not 
disdain to feed upon the fruit of the oak, 
even after it has lain all winter in the 
snow and mud—and I guess that he was 
right. Any way, the old sign showed 
there had been an abundance of game 
earlier in the season, while now it was 
no trouble to hunt all day and not find 
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a thing. Even turkeys were scarce. I 
ran into one flock of twenty or more, and 
by good luck killed three as fast as I 
could shoot, but that was the last feather 
I was able to find for weeks. 

Finally fortune smiled on us, and most 
unexpectedly. I suppose the migration 
of deer always has a tendency to throw 
bands of them along their favorite lines 
of travel, but never until that spring was 
I lucky enough to locate such a thorough- 
fare at the right time. Hunting back in 
the hills one day, I found myself on a 
hogback ridge at the crossing between 
the heads of two hollows or ravines, both 
of them deep and narrow. A couple of 
deer had crossed a short time before, and 
the discovery of their tracks was suf- 
ficient to cause me to halt and consider 
the practicability of following them. They 
were going toward the east, directly op- 
posite to the direction in which the cabin 
lay, and I was already tired from long 
and hard traveling. I had decided to 
let them go, when suddenly I saw both 
standing about 200 yds. down the ra- 
vine, with their heads up, looking at me. 
Distance excepted, it was a fair shot. The 
first bullet brought down its mark with 
a broken neck; the other deer made a 
couple of jumps, whirled around and 
faced me again, and caught the lead 
through the shoulders. I fired again in 
the air, for Billy was in the woods some- 
where and likely within hearing, and 
three shots in succession is the old-time 
woodsman signal that help is required. 
Then I went down to my game and found 
they were both bucks, though both had 
shed their horns. Being venison hungry, 
I had not considered the question of sex 
before shooting, but was none the less 
pleased to find that I had not broken one 
of the fundamental laws of true sports- 
manship. 

Presently, as I was skinning the first 
of the two, I heard the clatter of a roll- 
ing stone on the ridge I had just left, and 
lifted my eyes in that direction, expecting 
to see the Choctaw approaching.  In- 
stead, here came four deer in single file, 
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their leader an enormous old fellow with 
only one horn. Behind him followed 
two yearlings and after them a good- 
sized doe. I wanted that big buck and 
decided to let him come on as far as he 
would before I shot. When about 60 
yds. away he stopped and [ believed he 
had winded me; but the next instant it 
could be seen that he was looking back up 
the hollow. Again I expected to see 
Billy come in sight, and again it turned 
out to be more deer—this time so many 
of them that counting them was out of 
the question. The ridge was fairly 
swarming with grey coats and long ears 
—and, even as I gazed, into the thick of 
the bunch came a bullet from Billy’s old 
rifle, and I saw two deer go down to- 
gether. The next minute the whole drove 
charged down the hollow directly upon 
me. For the first time in my life I 
wished for a gun that would shoot 50 
times without recharging. There were 
only five cartridges remaining in my 
Marlin, and it took two to stop that big 
one-horned buck ; but after that every one 
counted for its deer. 

I camped in the hollow that night, 
watching the wolves from our game, and 
the next morning Billy brought the horse 
and took my place as guard while I 
made three round trips to the cabin. 
Each time I led the horse with two deer 
tied to his saddle. Billy had carried in a 
yearling the night before, and for the 
last load we had Mr. One-horn and he 
was a pretty good horse-load by himself. 
The cabin was fairly packed with venison 
and Peach found plenty to do for a week 
in cutting it up and drying it over a 
smoke. I helped her, after resting an 
hour or two, but Billy’s work was fin- 
ished when the game was once safely in 
camp. 

Along about that time—lI think it was 
a couple of days after we killed the eight 
deer—I discovered that Peach had a sis- 
ter. Coming in from the traps, she met 
me at the door, took the string of coon 
and mink off my shoulders, and went to 
work skinning them, as though taking 
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care of my catch had been her sole occu- 
pation for many years. She was a fairly 
good-looking Choctaw, younger than 
Peach by 8 or 10 years, and could talk 
better English than I had lately been ac- 
customed to hear. It was not so common 
then as it is now to meet young Indians 
able to boast a smattering of book learn- 
ing, but this girl had gone to school long 
enough to know the alphabet by heart, 
and she could even write her name—or 
the one the whites had given her. Be- 
fore she had been with us twenty-four 
hours you could see “DOLLIE” in 
charcoal letters on every smooth wooden 
surface around the cabin, and she even 
scratched it with the point of a knife on 
the stock of my rifle. This little achieve- 
ment of hers decided me upon a course I 
had already given consideration. I called 
Billy outside the door and broached at 
once the subject nearest my heart. 

“ Little house,” said I. “ Too little for 
four—much too little for five.” 

He grinned and grunted assent. Some- 
what surprised that he had not caught 
my drift, I cast about for some way to 
make it plainer and at the same time 
avoid offending him. “I like Billy and 
Peach—good brother, good sister. They 
have been my friends and my heart is sad 
to leave them. Blossy has built her nest 
in my heart; but Dollie— ” 

“ Dollie like Peach,” he interrupted. 
“Cook bread—skin coon—cut wood for 
fire. Like Peach, only fatter an’ better 
face.” 

“O! she’s all right,’ I agreed, in 
despair, “ but you see, the trouble is, the 
house is too little for all of us—” 

“Make ’nuther—plenty trees, an’ Billy 
got axe. Make house quick for Ted an’ 
Dollie—squaws know how.” 

Well, the only thing for me was to 
convince Billy that he was “ barking up 
the wrong holler.” I had suddenly 
grown too weak to stand, but found a 
seat on a convenient stump and talked to 
him for a solid half-hour, and I got close 
to the subject with the very first word. 
His suggestion that we build another 
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house had given me a new idea that was 
worth following—for I had become 
wholly delighted with the life I was lead- 
ing and was really loath to travel farther 
and perhaps fare worse. So at last it was 
agreed that I should put up a little cabin 
—just big enough for one—a few yards 
away from Billy’s, and that each should 
run his own establishment in his own 
way. Our business relations would con- 
tinue unchanged, but, at least for the 
time being, I would be merely a neighbor 
instead of a member of the family. Fora 
time I believed that this bit of perversity 
on my part had lost me the friendship of 
Peach, but matters eventually returned 
to their old-time pleasant status after 
Dollie left us in disgust, which thrice- 
blesséd event occurred within a couple of 
weeks. 

By the middle of April we had sold our 
furs and were comfortably fixed for the 
“ off-season,” as I had hired a freighter 
to bring us in a plentiful supply of pro- 
visions. There was a big bundle of dry 
goods in the load for Peach and Blossy 
and her own father hardly knew the little 
girl when she was “dyked out” in a 
ready-made, embroidery-trimmed, dotted 
lawn dress, with tan stockings and slip- 
pers, a white bib-apron and a cute little 
sailor hat as adjuncts. A society corre- 
spondent of some fashionable publication 
would probably have described this cos- 
tume more effectively, but I have done 
my best and the reader’s’ imagination 
must finish the picture. I grieve to say 
that the little girl was less pleased than 
any of the rest of us when the last button 
was fastened and the shoe laces tied, but 
Peach was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light—and that night she cooked us some 
more squirrel dumplings. 

I was away from my redskin friends a 
while during the summer, but not of my 
own free will. The news of my residence 
among the Choctaws had gone abroad, 
and one day we were visited by a United 
States Marshal and his posse, in quest of 
one “Ted,” who might be a bootlegger 
or an escaped convict or almost anything 







































else that was reprehensible in the sight of 
the law. A search through my belong- 
ings revealed no incriminating evidence ; 
yet it was thought best that I should visit 
Fort Smith for possible identification as 
one of the “ much wanted.” I went with 
my captors without protest. As may be 
remembered, I had spent some time in the 
neighborhood of Fort Smith and Van 
Buren a few years before, and could call 
to mind quite a number of acquaintances 
whom I was more than willing to meet 
again. Among the rest was the County 
Judge of Crawford County, who had shot 
geese with me more than once along the 
Arkansas River sandbars and was ac- 
cordingly prompt to vouch for my good 
character. 

At the hotel 
ping a likely 
came to me 


where I was stop- 
looking young fellow 
and introduced him- 
self as Roy Stebbins, magazine 
writer and _ novelist, visiting the 
Southwest for the sole purpose of get- 
ting acquainted with Southwestern peo- 
ple. He was anxious to get right out 
among the Indians and finally induced 
me to accept his companionship for a 
few weeks. He seemed to have a little 
money, for he bought a pretty good 
horse for the trip and also a .32 Win- 
chester, the latter more for the sake of 
appearances than with any idea of its 
proving of use. He confided to me with 
a laugh that he had never fired a gun in 
his life and I guess he was telling the 
truth. I gave-him a few lessons on the 
way back to Chactawland, or tried to, but 
he was anything but a promising pupil. 
Barring accidents, he could have fired a 
box of cartridges at a bull moose 40 steps 
away and never touched a hair. 

Billy and Peach received him with the 
cordiality due to “ Ted’s” friend, and he 
immediately made a further bid for their 
good opinion by the presentation of a 
few trifles that he had brought along for 
the purpose. Little Blossy fought shy of 
him from the first, and the longer he 
stayed the less she seemed to like him. 
The poor fellow tried hard enough to 
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overcome her dislike, and in fact he 
proved to be better company and easier 
to get along with than I at first feared to 
be the case. Camp life was new to him 
and he knew less about an axe or a fry- 
ingpan than he did about a gun, but he 
was willing and more than ordinarily 
helpful in his singularly futile way. The 
home life of the Choctaws seemed to pos- 
sess a strange charm. For a time [ 
couldn’t guess why he took such an in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the 
tribe, its history and present status under 
the kindly guardianship of Uncle Sam. 
If he was gathering the information for 
a book, he trusted implicitly to his mem- 
ory, for not once did I catch him jotting 
down memoranda of any sort. 
Enlightenment finally came. One day 
he was in a quizzing mood and his jokes 
about the littleness of my cabin led to the 
relation of why I had built it just so 
large and no larger. He laughed a little; 
then grew thoughtful, and presently I saw 
him talking earnestly with Billy. The next 
morning Peach requested the loan of my 
horse for the day, and when she returned 
her sister, Dollie, was perched behind the 
saddle. Roy had spent the better part oi 
the afternoon shaving and dressing in 
his best clothes, and the coincidence was 
so striking that I asked an explanation. 
Like my distant cousin by marriage, 
Cawdry, Stebbins had come to the Indian 
Nation for the sole purpose of marrying 
land. His much-talked-of book was sim- 
ply an excuse. But Dollie turned her 
back upon him at sight. I never could 
understand why, for he was good look- 
ing enough and would likely have devel- 
oped some very decent traits upon longer 
acquaintance. However, she was of 
Blossy’s way of thinking, and when Roy 
realized that he had no chance he threw 
the saddle on his black mare and headed 
back for Fort Smith. I walked by his 


side a mile or so and earnestly tried to 
comfort him in his great sorrow and 
there were tears in his eyes when we 
finally shook hands in parting. I learned 
later that he was more fortunate among 
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the Creeks, and also unfortunate; for 
he incurred the enmity of his wife’s fam- 
ily and was given hours to leave the Ter- 
ritory forever. 

When I returned to camp I found Dol- 
lie frying flapjacks at a little fire before 
the door of my cabin. 

““ Goin’ to stay, this time,” she said with 
a smile. 

“ Peach will be glad of your company,” 
I replied. However, there was no evad- 
ing the fact that a crisis had arisen and 
would have to be confronted with firm- 
ness. I told her that we would talk the 
matter over next day, and so gained 
twenty-four hours of valuable time. That 
night, as soon as it was safe to do so, I 
brought in and saddled my horse, packed 
all my belongings—except the traps, 
which I left for Billy—and quietly took 
the trail that Stebbins had so lately trav- 
eled. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Merchant and Fur Buyer. 

The next fall found me running a 
little grocery store on Black River in 
Missouri, not so very far below Poplar 
Bluff. Merchandising was a new venture 
for me and I came to undertake it 
through stress of circumstances. When 
I first saw the store it was the property 
of an old man, whose name has now es- 
caped my memory, and the stock had run 
down until two sacks of flour, a dozen 
packages of Arbuckle coffee and a 5-gal- 
ion keg of whiskey was just about the 
size of it. I was prospecting for trap- 
ping ground and happened to visit the 
store on Saturday when a party of tie- 
makers from a nearby camp had assem- 
bled to still farther reduce the visible 
supply of saleable goods. They seemed 
to be a whole-souled lot of fellows, but 
the old man was crusty and objected to 
their noisy fun, and the outcome was a 
fight, in which he was guilty of some 
reckless shooting and I got in the way of 
the only bullet not wasted. When the 
smoke cleared I saw the old man tied 
hand and foot on the floor, still very 
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angry and energetic in his language, 
while I was propped against the counter 
and trying to realize how it would feel to 
go around on crutches the rest of my life. 
Such is the usual outcome of free fights 
the world over—the innocent bystander 
gets the worst of the deal. The tie- 
makers were clamorous for a lynching, 
but the old man was game and not once 
did he beg for his life. He even cursed 
me when I interposed in his behalf. 
“You're just hanging me so you can 
steal what I’ve got,” he stormed; “ I tell 
you, I’ve worked for what’s here and I 
don’t mind dying for it. Go on with 
your rope play—I don’t bluff worth a 
cent.” 

“ Boys,” said I, “trapping is not for 
me this winter—and I’ve got to make a 
living some way. If the old gentleman 
will sell his store, stock and good-will, 
I'll buy him out and give him a chance 
to travel for his health—providing your 
camp will stick to me and give me its 
trade.” And on these terms we settled 
the difficulty without making trouble for 
constable or court. 

I guess tiemakers and timbermen are 
pretty much the same wherever you find 
them—rough but warm-hearted, ready 
to fight at a word but true to a friend 
to the last gasp. My doctor bill cost mz 
nothing—though there was a bullet to be 
dug out of my hip—nor was I the poorer 
by a cent by reason of my property pur- 
chase. I think the sum involved was 
twenty-three dollars—for. the original 
storekeeper was a squatter on Govern- 
ment land and had built his cabin of Gov- 
ernment timber—and this amount was 
raised by popular subscription within five 
minutes after the old man had come to 
terms. When I again became able to get 
around and attend to business, I wrote a 
St. Louis commission firm with whom I 
had previously had dealings and arranged 
for a stock of groceries, ammunition, and 
a few shoes and bolts of calico. It was a 
tolerably good-looking store when the 
goods were scattered around to make the 
best display, and from the first I really 
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got a better trade than I had expected. 
Before very long the hunters and trap- 
pers on the river found out I would pay 
a little more for their hides and furs than 
they could get in Poplar Biuff and this 
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Louis, and very naturally allowed myself 
a margin for profit in the transaction, but 
still could pay more than a green buyer, 
for I was taking no risks on the score of 
mistaken judgment. 











“Boys,” said I, “if the old gentleman will sell out, I'll buy the store and give him a 
chance to travel for his health."’ 





helped my business a whole lot. Not 
every fur buyer knows his trade as well 
as I did, for all the tricks of trappers 
were as an open book to me. When I 
took a pelt in my hands I knew within a 
few cents of what it would bring in St. 





It was nearly a year before I wholly 
recovered from my wound. The hip bone 
had been splintered and mended slowly. 
Along in July I threw away my crutches, 
but for a couple of months before that 
the woods had known me at intervals as 
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a squirrel hunter and fisherman. A run- 
away boy—an Indianian, 12 or 14 years 
old—had found his way early in the 
spring to the store and begged to be 
given a home, and it was very handy to 
have some one to look after things when 
I felt like trying the shade for a while. 
The charms of a .22 Stevens rifle held me 
enthralled just about then and a good 
share of my profits from the store were 
spent for cartridges. Black River lay he- 
fore the door, its surface always dotted, 
in spring and summertime, with swim- 
ming turtles, fish or snakes, and the 
little rifle rarely had an hour’s rest from 
dawn till dusk. I remember one day 
opening 4 boxes of cartridges—2oo0 of 
them—and setting them in the window 
sill, with the remark that I intended to 
“ shoot some ”—which meant that the 
boy was going to have a little fun as well. 
When around camp I “ toted ” fair with 
Sanford, giving him alternate shots, and 
he had come to be nearly as expert as 
myself. Well, it was a little after sunrise 
when I expended the first cartridge at a 
wood duck that came floating down with 
the current and by the middle of the 
afternoon we had to open another box of 
cartridges. That is the way I “kept 
store” during the spring and summer of 
1883; but, in spite of my laziness and 


‘wasteful expenditure of ammunition, the 


little account I had started in a Poplar 
Bluff bank kept growing, and for the first 
time in my life I could say that I was 
$500 ahead of the game. The money- 
hunger of some people passes under- 
standing. Give them a decent stake and 
they want to double it again and again, 
scrambling after the dollars day and 
night as long as they live; but I was 
never greedy for wealth. All I cared to 
have was a little money laid away for a 
rainy day and after that the enjoyment of 
life while I lived. So, as I again found 
myself a whole man physically, the old 
desire for the woods became too strong to 
be denied, and I commenced planning a 
campaign for the coming season. 

It was necessary to include Sanford in 
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my calculations, as I had grown really 
fond of the boy and had no intentions of 
parting with him. He was one of these 
short, sturdy, bullet-headed boys that you 
will meet occasionally the world over, full 
of life and self-confidence and _ brim- 
ming over with mischief. At first he 
had lied to me about his reasons for leav- 
ing home, telling that he was an orphan 
and had been left to the care of an uncle 
who gave him only hard words and 
harder beatings ; but later he came to me 
with tears in his eyes and confessed that 
his parents were living and well-to-do 
and that his only excuse for leaving them 
was a lack of sense to tell him better. It 
was easy to see that an adventurous spirit 
had led him to a step now heartily re- 
gretted. A party of young men, coming 
down the Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers in a cabin boat, had offered him a 
chance to accompany them, and, though 
they were strangers, he had accepted ona 
minute’s notice. At Cairo the expedition 
was abandoned and its members re- 
turned home by rail, leaving the boy 
without a dollar and in a strange land. He 
had come on west to Poplar Bluff, simply 
because a pitying railroad brakeman had 
found him half starved, given him a 
square meal and boosted him into a box 
car. It was plain enough that the boy 
wanted to return to his parents, but was 
ashamed to ask them for help. I would 
gladly have given him money to pay his 
fare, but it struck me that a little longer 
absence from home might make him less 
liable to leave it again. Without San- 
ford’s knowledge, I wrote his father a 
long letter, telling how I thought the case 
ought to be handled, and the answer 
shortly received repaid me for the trouble. 
Sanford was to belong to me until the 
next spring and then returned to his 
parents in “ good order.” There was a 
check for $100 in the letter, and the boy 
seemed perfectly astounded at my liberal- 
ity in buying his clothes, a nice little 
double-barrel shotgun and various other 
things that he would likely need during 
the winter. 
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Early in October I had a few loads of 
pine lumber hauled out from the Bluff 
and hired a carpenter to help me build a 
boat. The craft was made 24 ft. long by 
8 ft. wide and a cabin occupied 14 ft. of 
its length. I would have built it bigger, 
but Black River is not a very roomy 
stream, even at its best stage of water, 
and I didn’t care to wait until the spring 
rise before attempting its navigation. It 
is the crookedest stream in the Southwest 
and that is saying a whole lot. From Pop- 
lar Bluff to Moark—2o miles in a 
straight line—it is 110 miles around the 
river, and the channel at low water is 
blocked with drifted logs at every crook 
and bend. This fact had seriously both- 
ered me in considering my plans, which 
were to load my stock of goods on a boat 
and become a river peddler. In an 8 x 14 
cabin, allowing for “living room,” the 
opportunity for storing goods is rather 
limited, so I had to cut down the stock to 
fit. This was easy enough—merely a 
matter of selling all I could and buying 
nothing. Sanford was commissioned to 
write and post a few announcements of a 
“Grand Closing Out Sale,” and cus- 
tomers even came from town to profit by 
the bargains offered. With my shelves 
cleared, I bought again cautiously, con- 
fining myself mainly to groceries, ammu- 
nition and traps, ready-made clothing 
such as would likely suit hunters, trap- 
pers and lumbermen, and some calico and 
notions for the women and children. I 
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might go further into detail and state 
that by the term “ groceries ” I mean cof- 


fee, sugar, soda, baking powder, to- 
bacco, snuff and navy beans. It was a 
most judicious selection, however it may 
appear to my brother grocerymen who 
chance to read these pages. 

On the second day of November my 
boat was completed and in the water, the 
shelving and bunks and other interior 
work finished, and everything ready for 
loading and pulling out when the right 
time came. The river was then very low 
and without the slightest perceptible cur- 
rent at the point where the boat lay. That 
night heavy clouds hung in the north and 
west, with the continual flashing of 
lightning and distant murmur of thun- 
der, and just at daybreak next morning 
the storm reached us. We were kept 
housed by the rain until late in the after- 
noon, but perhaps it is needless to say 
that we were not grumbling at the bad 
weather. Sanford told me cheerily that a 
solid week of such rain would fill the 
river and give us a start in the right di- 
rection. I did not tell him my hopes. The 
Black River drains a tremendous scope 
of mountain country north of Poplar 
3luff, and, in consideration of how long 
the clouds had hung over that region, I 
was rather expecting a considerable head 
rise to come along during the night. And 
sure enough it came. 

To be Continued. 


AN UPPER MICHIGAN DEER HUNT. 


By JOSEPH A. BOTTKOL. 


; SKY is overcast with the heavy 
grey clouds of November and the 
snow floats gently down on the 
fragrant, rustling carpet of maple leaves, 
as a 2-seated buckboard, with 3 hunt- 
ers, and Chas. Doane acting as 
driver, winds its way over an old unused 
logging road in the forests of Upper 
Michigan. Our hearts are gladdened 


with the prospects of a tracking snow, 





and much speculation is indulged in as 
to a successful season, superinduced by 
the fact that good reports from our ter- 
ritory came to us throughout the sum- 
mer. Every precipitous rocky hill and 
each turn of the road are familiar, and 
as we pass certain places old recollec- 
tions are conjured up. There is the old 
birch log which I mounted 2 years ago, 
when wending my way to camp in the 
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twilight of an unsuccessful day, to listen 
to a buck thrashing his horns on my left, 
when a doe broke cover 60 yds. on my 
right and after a few stiff-legged jumps 
stopped between 2 large maples with 
only her paunch exposed, in the twilight. 
I could distinguish only the streak of 
white under the paunch, but luckily, by 
aiming a trifle above the white, I sent a 
.30-30 through her. We are now only 
a mile from camp, and there is the tow- 
ering maple and the oak where we 
worked so hard in the hanging up of 
Charlie’s big buck last year. 

Four of our party, with camp equip- 
age, were hauled in 3 days ago and are 
camped at Fence Lake, the usual place. 
A half-mile from camp we are pleas- 
antly surprised by “ Buckshot.” We 
had expectations of juicy venison steak 
for dinner, but Buckshot tells us that no 
venison has been killed as yet. Says he: 
“T haven't had a thing but bacon and rye 
bread for 3 days—we must get some 
venison.” We tell him that he and the 
rest are no good; that we will show them 
how, etc. Presently we are drawn up 
the last hill, around the last bend, and 
there, vividly outlined against the green 
spruce trees, is our tent—our rest-invit- 
ing home in the forest. 

After dinner we all start out—each 
bound for his favorite haunt and each 
with an inward feeling that he will be the 
one to supply the camp with its first ven- 
ison. It has ceased snowing and the sun 
has melted what little snow we had, but 
it will be good, any way, for the leaves 
will be wet and soft, thus deadening our 
footfalls. Deer hunting with the ma- 
jority of us who hunt but 2 weeks a 
year is an elusive game; in fact, its only 
element of certainty is its uncertainty. 
In the twilight we return to camp, and 
Jack, who has just arrived that day, 
brings in a 50-lb. fawn. Congratula- 
tions are extended, for it is the first deer 
and we are supplied with steaks for 
breakfast and delicious roasts with Bos- 
ton browned potatoes for suppers to 
come. 
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After supper pipes are lit, the hap- 
penings of the day related and plans for 
the morrow formulated. Breakfast is in 
progress before the first blush of pink 
is visible in the east. During the night 
there was a gentle, sifting fall of snow 
which made fine tracking. Charles, who 
is an experienced hunter, has been un- 
able to distinguish himself during the 
4 previous days, and now declares that 
today must yield up a deer for him. In 
the half-light of morning he is in the 
habitat of Mr. Swamp Buck. Noise- 
lessly he skirts the edge of a swamp in 
an old chopping. Of doe and fawn 
tracks there are many but he passes 
them by; presently he comes upon the 
large hoof-prints of a premier buck. 
Cautiously he follows the spoor. The 
trail leads into the maples where it is 
quite brushy—an excellent lying-down 
covert. Chas. avoids the swishing limbs 
and naught in the range of vision escapes 
his practiced eye. Crash! bump! bump! 
the buck springs from his bed, and after 
making 2 stiff-legged jumps, halts 50 
yds. away—broadside on: the direction 
of the alien has perplexed him. Care- 
fully Charles parts the bushes for the 
rifle, a steady bead is taken on the big 
neck—Crack! and the buck sinks to the 
ground, though. still holding his head 
erect. A noble looking animal he is, 
with his antlered crest, the life blood pul- 
sating from a ragged hole in his neck. 
Chas. advances to within to ft. and looks 
at his prize; the buck gazes at him in an 
unwavering stare and a feeling of re- 
morse stirs in the hunter’s breast at hav- 
ing ended the life of so royal an animal 
—for royal he certainly is, tipping the 
beam at 212 lbs. dressed. 

The succeeding 3 days are warm and 
of the nature of Indian summer, with 
that peaceful bluish haze which makes a 
fellow feel like loafing; so we do not 
hunt but spend the time in picture mak- 
ing, exploring and studying the differ- 
ent species of birds and the varied wild 
life of the forest. Alone in these grand 
forest cathedrals one feels his own lit- 



























tleness: a strange content steals over 
you, gladdening heart and soul. -To sim- 
ply breathe this pure resinous air is in 
itself ample reward for the trip. 

On the 7th day Ed stations himself in 
an old slashing at the edge of a belt of 
maple; he knows this particular place is 
a crossing for deer, so he patiently waits 
and waits, until a buck emerges from his 
retreat—only to fall heavily earthward 
at the report of the .35-calibre. 
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course and a 3d bullet drops her only 
a few feet from the hunter, who then 
turns his attention to the fawn, which he 
also succeeds in grounding. 

The toth day has arrived and Math, 
who has had several good shots but 
failed to score, now redeems himself by 
killing a fine 3-pronged buck and a 2- 
year-old spike horn. 

In the evening, as we sit about the 
roaring camp stove, Chas. surprises us 

















OUR HOME IN THE FOREST. 





In the grey dawn of next day Frank 
is in the large chopping bordering Fence 
River. As he cautiously nears a tract 
of green timber he hears the slight snap 
of a twig. Something evidently fright- 
ened the deer, for a doe and buck fawn 
now emerge on a brisk run directly to- 
wards Frank, who proceeds to pour into 
them with his old reliable .38-55. The 
doe is hit twice but does not change her 





with the glad tidings that he has shot 
another pronged monarch—a  200- 
pounder—and Buckshot tells of a nice 
big doe to his credit. 

The remaining days are decidedly 
wintry and each morning we are glad- 
dened with a tracking snow. All of us 





by this time have been more or less suc- 
cessful and the legal allowance per man 
The only mishap 


is almost reached. 
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which befell us was that of having 3 
deer devoured by buzzards. We ate 3 
fawns during our sojourn and brought 
out 13—making a total bag of 19. 

All too soon the day is upon us, the 
sad day when there comes to our ears 
the distant rumble and creak of two 
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By CHARLES §. 


HE ones in the medical seats of the 
mighty have after so long realized 
what some of us of the common 

herd guessed lo! these many years—to 
wit, that it is impossible to successfully 
treat tuberculosis by the administration - 
of medicines. The medical press has 
lately teemed with learnéd articles upon 
the open-air treatment of this dread dis- 
ease. There has not been, to my knowl- 
edge, any mention made of the subject 
in any of our outdoor journals. No 
doubt there are many sufferers from the 
“ great white plague ” among the readers 
of Sports AFIELD who are vainly striv- 
ing for light. It would afford me much 
gratification could I pen a message that 
would carry conviction to the minds of 
those afflicted with consumption that 
they might follow the precepts therein 
contained and be thereby enabled to pro- 
long life and in many, many instances 
become restored to perfect health. My 
aim in this will be to place the subject of 
a simple outdoor life before you, so that 
even those of moderate means may take 
advantage of it. To be sure, the ideal 
life is one here in the West, beside the 
limpid lakes, beneath the shade of the 
resinous pines and firs: but often an un- 
kind Fate has prevented the sufferer from 
fulfilling all the conditions necessary to a 
cure. To those who are unable thus to 
come to the mountains and live, I will 
address the major part of this article. In 
the first place, I desire to say that, while I 
am a physician and have devoted much 
consideration to the study of pulmonary 


heavy wagons. We know we must now 
break camp; but we will return again 
next November. At Floodwood we 
board the train for Menominee, where we 
arrive the following day to again resume 
the struggle in the great business arena. 
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diseases, [ do not desire to be considered 
in the light of a savant. I shall simply 
give to you the benefit of some years of 
application to the subject, in the hope that 
I may be of some little assistance to a 
suffering brother. I am unable to speak 
to the dweller in a crowded tenement in 
a large city, without the means to buy the 
common necessaries of life. Such per- 
sons have my sincerest pity and my only 
wish is that I might be able to carry them 
out here into the most glorious country 
under the canopy of heaven, and treat 
them to a few weeks of real life. Rather 
let me talk to the city dweller who is not 
absolutely harnessed to the wheel of toil. 

Select some open field near your own 
home but far enough removed from the 
city to be rid of its heat and turmoil. 
There erect a tent. The tent furnished 
by the U. S. Government for their Army 
officers is the ideal one. It may be rolled 
up, so that there is nothing but a roof 
over your head. The tent should be 
erected as nearly in the centre of an open 
space as possible, in order that the air 
may circulate from every side. Add a 
cot bed, plenty of good, warm blankets, 
and a reclining chair. Now, roll up the 
flaps of the tent all around and if you 
never roll them down again—no matter 
what the weather—so much the better. 
You need never close the tent save in the 
most inclement weather, and don’t be too 
afraid of that even. It won’t hurt you to 
get a little air; in fact, that is just what 
you are out there to do. I don’t mean by 
that for you to freeze. Keep warm, but 
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above all things don’t coddle yourselves. 
The average tuberculosis patient imag- 
ines that he can’t stand anything and 
thereby hastens himself into the grave. 
If you expect to derive any benefit from 
Open-air treatment you must needs soak 
all the ozone into your system that it will 
contain and you certainly cannot do it by 
shutting yourself up in a house or even a 
close tent. In that way you are breath- 
ing over and over the vitiated and oxy- 
gen-impoverished air. Do your own 
cooking. Of course this will not be prac- 
tical for those too far advanced in the 
disease, but to the others nothing adds 
such zest to a meal as to prepare it your- 
self. You may not be a very accom- 
plished culinary artist, but you'll learn. 
Who ever tasted coffee at home or in a 
hotel that was one-half so good as that 
compound that you have concocted out 
in camp? What if it was as black as ink 
and as strong as concentrated lye, you 
simply swigged down whole quarts and 
called it‘ ambrosia. It’s the same way 
with the patient living outdoors. Let 
him do his own cooking and he soon be- 
gins to relish the food which at home he 
would refuse in disgust. Eat anything— 
that is, eat anything that will digest; 
there are certain things that reason will 
teach you to avoid. Eat. I don’t give 
a rap if you go right out the next minute 
and vomit it all up, there will come a 
time when you will not vomit. Milk, 
cream, butter: these are worth more: to 
the tubercular than all the cod-liver oil 
ever extracted from the dogfish (that’s 
where it most all comes from). Bacon— 
how you turn up your aristocratic nose 
at the bare suggestion !—yes, just com- 
mon old smoked hog, will do more to 
make the average tubercle bacilli look 
tired than all the drugs in the United 
States Pharmacopeeia. It won’t have half 
the disgusting taste of the so-called cod- 
liver oil, either. 

Exercise. Now you are getting down 
to the milk in the cocoanut. That is the 
keynote of treatment. The consump- 
tive is lazy; that is, he hates to move, for 
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he gets tired so easily. The wise ones 
will tell you not to become fatigued. 
Well, it has been my observation that a 
little fatigue will be a whole lot better 
for you than too much inertia. I’m more 
afraid that you won't take enough exer- 
cise rather than too much. Better try 
taking all you can stand. I would rather 
have you return to the tent at night tired 
as a dog than any other way. Here’s 
something I want you to remember, 
though—take your exercise with an ob- 
ject in view. To simply wander about 
listlessly will have a tendency to centre 
your thoughts upon yourself. Get a 
butterfly net and catch butterflies, get a 
microscope and study bugs, get a trowel 
and dig botanical specimens—do any- 
thing for an object that will keep your 
mind from dwelling upon your malady. 
More people have worried themselves 
into the grave than in any other way. 
Then do what you set out to do with all 
the will there is in you. If you are chas- 
ing butterflies, chase them all day and as 
far into the night as you can see one; if 
you are taking photographs, only desist 
with the waning of the light. When the 
days are too stormy to be out, wrap up 
warmly in the reclining chair and read. 
Read books about what you are doing. 
Let the good wind blow all over you. 
The bugaboo of “catching cold” will 
haunt you along at first. Banish it! You 
already have all the cold you can hold, so 
don’t let that interfere with your plan at 
all. Dress warm, sleep warm, but sleep 
in the open air; eat everything in sight 
and take no medicines. It has been so 
fully demonstrated that medicines do ab- 
solutely no good that I would not have 
you to take one thing in the way of drugs 
unless it be a little good brandy at times. 
Get as nearly back to the primal condi- 
tion of man as possible and in the vast 
majority of instances you will recover. I 
am not talking from opinion; I have 
demonstrated what I say. 

Now, for the man or woman who is 
financially able to devote a life to fight- 
ing the monster. That is the one to 
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whom I can talk intelligently. All tu- 
bercular persons cannot come to the 
mountain regions of the West, but let me 
urge all those who can to do so. There 
are many excellent climates for outdoor 
treatment. Personally, I think none of 
the Western States equals Idaho, but 
perhaps I am prejudiced. The same 
tents and the same cot can be utilized as 
in the other case. In addition, you will 
need more bedding, for the nights are 
cold, and warmer clothing. I am going 
to take you into very heart of the moun- 
tains and there turn you loose to live in 
the most primitive manner possible. Of 
course, if you value the pleasures of life 
more than life itself, better not come. 
You will be compelled to live so that 
every fibre of your being shall be called 
into play to sustain that life you so covet. 
You will be obliged to eschew every lux- 
ury and exist as the savage exists. The 
reward in most instances will be health 
and long life. What would you not give 
to be sound once more? What would you 
not sacrifice to sleep one night again 
unracked by that cough, untortured by 
that chilling sweat? Follow me where I 
would lead and at the end lies health. 
Yonder blue line of hills marks the 
boundary of an immense tree-covered 
watershed where brawling rivers run 
through rocky cafions on their way to the 
great Pacific. A narrow trail winds in 
and out among the giant pines and over 
rocky defiles, through marshy meadows, 
over towering peaks, until finally it dips 
down into a river basin, where it pauses 
beside a series of hot springs that seem to 
invite the traveler to tarry. Here will 
we tarry beside the boiling water and 
live as lived the Indian before the white 
man came with his civilization that kills. 
Pitch the tent beneath yon spreading 
spruce. For ages it has stood there, nor 
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drop of water has penetrated the over- 
hanging boughs. Erect beneath a com- 
panion spruce nearby the primitive table 
and build the campfire between two 
fallen logs. Catch trout from the teem- 
ing stream at your feet, kill game from 
the hills at your back, cook them over an 
open fire, sleep beneath the silent stars 
and woo back the health that you lost in 
the noisome city with its glare of garish 
lights and super-heated rooms. Spend 
every day in walking among the tower- 
ing pines and firs and hemlocks, fishing, 
hunting, sketching—always doing some- 
thing to keep the mind from looking 
within. Drink of the water fresh from 
the eternal snows, bathe in the pool 
formed by the bubbling spring. Live as 
nearly at peace with the God of Nature 
as your perverted education will permit. 
These are the things that I would have 
you do, would you defeat the demon that 
is preying at your very life. This is no 
fancy sketch, written to buoy up the 
hopes of those in whom hope is almost 
gone. It is the same advice that I should 
give you were you tonight sitting in my 
office and paying me a fee for the same. 
I know of such a place as I have de- 
scribed. I know the way thither and 
will tell it to you, should you so desire. I 
know not in all my medical lore of one 
drug that will in the slightest degree ar- 
rest the ravages of consumption ; but I do 
know that the bacilli of that disease can- 
not withstand the effects of pure air, 
good food, bright sunshine. It is a crea- 
ture of darkness and flees from God’s 
pure elements as the thief shuns the elec- 
tric light. I have no cure to exploit, no 
sanitarium to advertise. What I have 
said was with a hope solely to help some 
of the afflicted who are looking for help. 
Sand Point, Idaho. 
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MEDICINE MAN’S WATERLOO. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT BATTLE. 
By O. W. SMITH. 


HE Medicine Man 
and I were fishing. 
We had been fishing 
for a whole week, 
yet we were not sat- 
isfied. We _ had 
caught trout, lots of 
trout—small trout, 
just the right size 
for the pan, and 
great big, lusty fel- 
lows, just right for 
planking. We had 
“played” some of 
the big fellows, giv- 











ing them every 
chance for their 
lives, and when 


conquered, belly up 





in the water, we 
had brought them 
to net in the most approved style; 
others we had sent flying  sky- 
ward, Indian like. For seven long 


days we had cast upon the foaming water 
of the Thunder, trusting that every 
strike would be the fish we were after— 
rainbow. Whenever our lines would rip 
through the water in an especially vicious 
manner, we would murmur to ourselves: 
“Surely that is a rainbow,” and how 
sorry we would be for the other fellow, 
but it would always turn out to be a 
large brook trout. 

Don’t judge us too harshly, reader. 
For months the Medicine Man and I had 
talked and dreamed about the lordly rain- 
bow ; we had read everything my library 
contains upon the subject; we had all 
the flies recommended by Jordan and 
Evermann, Harris, Keene and others; 
yet we failed to capture the fish we had 
journeyed so far to kill; sleeping or wak- 


ing, rainbow had been in our thoughts. 
As I said, seven days had passed by and 
we saw red. Only three days remained 
to us—then civilization and business! 
That night we held a council of war and 
the Medicine Man expressed my senti- 
ments when he said, ‘ Parson, we have 
fished this blamed stream from source to 
mouth and we have fished it faithfully, 
and we have had our trouble for our 
pains, so far as rainbow are concerned; 
now, tomorrow, let’s take our blankets 
and a little grub and pull our freight over 
to the High Falls on the Peshtigo.” 

I looked at our mosquito-proof tent 
and I thought of the swarms of flies and 
the clouds of mosquitos and my heart 
quailed within me, but I only said, “ Doc, 
did you ever sleep in the open?” “ No,” 
he replied, “ I never did, but I can’t begin 
any younger and I’m going to begin right 
now.” I nodded my head but said noth- 
ing. Long after the Medicine Man had 
retired I sat by the fire. Ghosts of by- 
gone years came trooping in: days in 
the Bad Lands when the mosquitos were 
so thick that they actually prevented 
breathing and one was under the painful 
necessity of keeping the nostrils clear of 
the buzzing pests; days on the north 
shores of Lake Superior when the little 
sand-flies made life a hell of torment; 
days in Manitoba when the black flies 
drove me into the water for protection. 
Let me say by the way of parenthesis 
that Howard in “The Insect Book” 


gives us to understand that black 
flies and sand flies are the same; 
but there are two flies, call them 


what you please. I once caught two flies, 
alike yet not alike, and held one so that 
my Indian guide could see it and asked 
him what he called it. “ What I call 
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um?” he replied, “ I call um devil.” Then 
I held up the other and asked him to 
name it. “ Heap more devil,” he replied 
laconically. And every woodsman will 
agree with Indian Billy. But of “ fly 
days” the Medicine Man knew nothing. 
While I had been dreaming the flame of 
the camp-fire had grown less and less 
and the dark forest shadows crept nearer 
and nearer; suddenly, spasmodically, the 
flame leaped up again and the shadows 
crept cowering away, but it was a dying 
effort ; the struggling flame went out and 
the shadows came rushing oppressively 
in. Darkness had conquered and I 
crawled into the little tent, leaving the 
glowing coals to wink up at the heavy 
blackness of the pines. 

The next morning the white throat was 
no earlier with his song than we. A hasty 
breakfast eaten, a few things folded up 
in our blankets, and we were following 
the path down the Thunder. Where the 
Thunder empties into the Peshtigo the 
two currents have formed a deep hole 
and here rainbow are often taken early 
in the morning. “ Let’s have a try,” I 
said to the Medicine Man. “ All right,” 
he replied. We threw aside our packs 
and jointed our Bristol rods, than which 
there is no better for rough work, though 
my favorite rod is a split bamboo, weather 
stained and battle scarred. I was a little 
quicker than the Medicine Man, so I first 
sent my flies out upon the water—light 
and graceful as thistle-down blown by a 
summer wind. The current of the Thun- 
der gripped and threw them far out upon 
the water of the Peshtigo, which in 
turn snatched at them and then tossed 
them back again. So, worried by the 
currents as a cat worries a mouse, my 
flies were kept in a constant, confusing 
motion. I stood and watched them, 
merely paying out the line as it would 
draw taut. Suddenly I caught my breath. 
Could that have been a fish, that glint of 
gold my eye had caught in the moil of 
water? I scarcely dared to breathe. My 
eyes were glued upon the erratic flies. lf 
it were a fish, well I knew it was a rain- 
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bow and a record breaker. Again that 
meteor-like flash and glint of gold. Ye 
Red Gods! What a fish! “ Michael,” I 
called softly ; “ Michael!” The Medicine 
Man looked up just in time to see the fish 
leap bodily out of the water—turning in 
mid-air and catching the flies as he 
plunged into the foaming torrent. Would 
the hook, the gut, the line, stand the 
strain? For hours, centuries, I waited 
for the rush that I knew must come. 
“Z-z-z-z-z-z-z!"’ sang the reel. Straight 
across the Peshtigo he dashed, then 
turned down-stream, and I was upon the 
upper bank of the Thunder—cornered! 
Wade the Peshtigo I could not; crossing 
the Thunder was out of the question. To 
stand still and let the line run out as it 
was running meant simply that in a few 
minutes the spool would be reached and 
that would be the end. Fifty yards, a hun- 
dred, a hundred and fifty gone! “ Heav- 
ens! only fifty yards left on the spool! ” I 
groaned in soul anguish. Then I did the 
only thing I could do—pressed my finger 
down upon the burning spool. The flesh 
was worn from my thumb; still I bore 
on; yet to my throbbing mind the speed 
of the fish did not seem checked—fleeing 
for liberty, urged forward by angry 
Peshtigo! I have stood amid the great 
mountains, their peaks shrouded with 
clouds and capped with eternal snow; I 
have stood upon the deck of a storm- 
tossed vessel, all about a wilderness of 
chaotic seas; but I never felt my little- 
ness, insignificance and incompetency as 
I did that morning upon the banks of the 
Peshtigo. I was helpless, primeval man 
fighting the elements. The deep, rushing 
Thunder barred my following the fish; 
the tumultuous Peshtigo threw foam to 
blind me and lifted my fish upon its white 
arms, helping it onward, ever onward, 
toward freedom. I felt that I was alone. 

“T am going to lose him!” I shouted 
to the Medicine Man and something like 
a sob choked my voice. But I had left 
the Medicine Man out of the count and 
he is a man to count upon. “ Bear hard 
upon that reel,” he shouted; “hold him 
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for two minutes, if you can”—and 
plunged into the sullen Thunder. I 
pressed with all my might upon the spool. 
Slower and slower revolved the reel and 
yet, when I thought what was at stake, it 
was fast—O! so fast! Leander, swim- 
ming the Hellespont, would have 
drowned himself out of envy could he 
have seen the Medicine Man breasting 
the Thunder that June morning. At last 
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was singing like an xolian harp. Only ten 
rounds upon the spool! The Medicine 
Man began to throw sticks, stones, any- 
thing he could get hold of into the river. 
Mechanically I counted the turns of the 
line as it sped from the reel. “ Nine, eight, 
seven.” The Medicine Man was throw- 
ing stones like mad. I shouted, I im- 
plored, perhaps I prayed. “Six, five, 
four, three, two, one! only one! the jig 











“Straight across the Peshtigo he dashed.”’ 
Amateur Photo by 0. W. SMITH. : 





the Medicine Man reached the shore; 
paused only long enough to shake some 
of the water from his dripping garments ; 
then started on the run down through the 
brush which covers the south bank of the 
Peshtigo. I looked at the spool. How 
small it was! Could the Medicine Man 
get below the fish in time? It seemed 
doubtful. My eyes were glued upon the 
spool. I did not dare add another ounce 
to the drag; already the thread-like line 


is up,” I groaned. Then—then a shout 
from down-stream: “ Reel for your life, 
Parson! he’s turned!” And I reeled, 
how I reeled! the line came home, inch 
by inch, foot by foot, yard by yard, and I 
“rejoiced with an exceeding great joy.” 
That was the first trout I ever fought 
who would not fight up-stream: he 
seemed to know that he had me at a dis- 
advantage when he added his own weight 
to the power of the current. Five times 
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he went down with the current, twice 
perilously near the danger point, but 
never so near as during that first grand 
rush; but each time the Medicine Man 
turned him before it was too late. At 
last, after 45 minutes of continuous fight- 
ing, I reeled him out of the Peshtigo and 
up the Thunder, his roseate belly glisten- 
ing in the sunlight. 

When the Medicine Man saw the end 
was near he shouted: “Take it cool. 
Give me time to cross. I want to be in at 
the finish.” Once more he plunged into 
the river and just as I slipped the landing 
net beneath the exhausted fish the Medi- 
cine Man crawled out upon the bank. 

I lifted the landing net. Snap! the 
handle had broken short off and the 
glorious fish tumbled back into the water, 
at last free of the cruel hook. I stood 
frozen—paralyzed. Not so the Medicine 
Man. He ran around me and dove right 
down upon the rapidly reviving fish ; his 
hand caught in its scarlet gills, and fish 
and man disappeared beneath the water. 
I saw the man borne along by the stream ; 
I saw him tossed here and there in that 
moil of water caused by the contending 


currents, his hand always clinging to the 
fish, its flaming gills showing red against 
the white of the water. Then—O! the 
wonder of it!—a friendly current tossed 
him within reach of my hand and I drew 
the exhausted man and fish out upon the 
bank. I looked at the Medicine Man, 
then out upon the Peshtigo in flood, and 
thought of the great risk he had run, 
and I blurted out: “ You blamed fool!” 
He smiled as though I had complimented 
him and panted, his hand tightening upon 
the fish—* Well—we—got—the—fish.” 

It was a truly magnificent fish—23% 
inches long; as to its weight, the reader 
must judge for himself. I hooked an- 
other large rainbow below the High Falls 
the next day, but lost him. The Medi- 
cine man failed to hook one, but he says 
1905 will find him after them again. I 
was going to tell you about the Doctor's 
fight with the flies, but that yarn will 
have to wait, as this one is already too 
long. Because the Medicine Man failed to 
capture a rainbow, I called this story the 
Medicine Man’s Waterloo. After all, I 
am not sure but that it was his Auster- 
litz. 
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66 gee’ I tell you, Watt, dat you- 
all mus’ stay ‘way frum dis 
house? I jes’ nachelly won’t 

‘low my Lovey tuh ’sociate wid low- 

down trash like you. Clar out now an’ 

make yuseff skace in dese pahts!” And 
the Ginral’s straggling rusty beard quiv- 
ered with the pressure of pent-up steam. 

“Doan’ ax me tuh stay ’way: I caynt 
do hit, sah!” replied the young fellow, 
kicking an offending rag-weed with the 
toe of his plough shoe. 

“T ain’t axin’ ye tuh stay ‘way; I’m 
tellin’ ye theah’s a case of haf-to on yer 
hands when ye tries to go agin de ole 
Ginral. Long’s I kin use my gun you'll 
keep clar 0’ my proputty if you sets any 


value on a smooth hide an’ whole bones. 
D’ye heah me?” The escaping steam was 
pouring out with a rush that carried even 
Watt’s courage with it; without a word 
he turned on his heel and left the yard. 
Now that Watt was on the run, steam 
poured out in a whirlwind, venting the 
pent-up wrath in sundry threats and im- 
precations : 

“G’long, you mizzable up-staht! you 
slab-sided, whopper-jawed son o’ perdi- 
tion! If I eveh see you-all neah my 
po’ch wid Lovey any moah, I'll yank out 
yo’ ole backbone an’ make an ox-whip 
outen hit. I'll pin yo’ ole lop years be- 
hin’ yo’ haid wid a locus’ tho’n an’ drap 
you in de branch tuh feed de fish. Yas- 
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suh! if my ole shotgun miss fiah, I'll 
crack ye oveh de haid wid de ramrod, 
like Sampson did de chillen o’ Israel in 
de —” 

“Come heah, Daddy—de Eldeh’s com- 
in’,” called a girlish voice from the cabin. 
The Ginral straightened up and put on 
his “company ” manners: the ashes of 
sanctimony raked up over the coals of 
passion. The visitor was the first to 
speak : 

* Good evenin’, 
you-all been?” 

“ Porely, suh, porely. 
deh. How are you-alls?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. 
you look ’sturbed. What’s happened ?” 

“ Nuthin’ much, Eldeh. Dat ornery 
Watt Jones has been comin’ heah a little 
too often tuh suit me, so I told him tuh 


Ginral. How have 


Come in, EI- 


‘Pears to me 


claih outen heah. I caynt ‘low pore 
scamps like him a-hangin’ roun’ my 
Lovey.” 


“Ts Brotheh Watt’s povehty the onli- 
est thing you’ve got agin him?” asked 
the old minister, taking the measure of 
the situation at once. “ Watt is one of 
the bes’ members in ouah chu’ch.” 

’ Yassah, dat am a fac’,” admitted the 
old man reluctantly, “ but dat Professah 
—dat Professah am a-shinin’ ’roun’ her 
an’ I’m not a-goin’ tuh have Watt buttin’ 
in.” 

“T see, I see,” said the man of the 
cloth with a smile, “ you can settle that 
matter bes’. Brother Simpkins from 
Lake Providence is to be heah nex’ Sab- 
bath: Can you entehtain him oveh the 
day? Theah! my train is whistlin— 
have to hurry.” 

“ All right, send him on. 
bes’ we kin. Good-bye.” 

When Watt left the Ginral’s house he 
telt that he was alone in a parching des- 
ert: the one oasis that had been his de- 
light and solace had been swallowed up 
in drought and desolation. What had 
he done to bring all this trouble upon 
himself? Not a thing that he knew. In 
tose good old days before the coming 
of the interloper he and the Ginral had 
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been on the best of terms: many a pos- 
sum had he killed for the old man; many 
a string of fish had he caught for the 
girl: nor had the kindnesses all been 
on the one side; his little presents were 
usually followed by an invitation to eat 
with them. Like her mother before her, 
Lovey was an excellent cook; in her 
hands possum and sweet potatoes de- 
veloped a richness and a flavor that they 
had nowhere else. It was hard enough 
to give up the cooking, but to give up 
the cook too—that was more than he 
could think of without going crazy. 

“Watt, what make you so worried 
lookin’?” asked his mother, as he came 
to the door and sat down dejectedly with 
a thud that made the rickety 
rattle. 

“De Ginral an’ me done hab a scrap. 
He called me all kind o’ names an’ he 
say I caynt go theah no moah.” The 
young fellow was making a brave effort 
to keep back the tears, but in spite of 
himself they would well into his eyes 
and run over into his voice. 

“Watt,” said the mother, abruptly, 
*doan’ you make a fool of yuseff oveh 
dat niggah gal, Lovey. Plenty moah 
jes’ as nice hangin’ roun’ on mos’ eve’y 
bush. Theah’s Suse an’ Mallie an’ Shug 
an’— Ah! g’long if you won’t listen tuh 
good advice. Hit do beat all how foolish 
some boys gits oveh de gals.” There was 
a sound of retreating feet but the old 
woman was wound up and could not stop 
now without injury to her self-esteem. 
“*Peahs tuh me dat Watt is plum 
cracked tonight. He ain’t been half so 
bad as this before: daddy a-croppin’ out, 
1 reckon,” concluded the woman, chuck- 
ling to herself at some picture the words 
had brought before her mental vision. 
She stood in the door a moment, shading 
her eyes with her hand as if to make out 
where her son had gone; then turned 
and went inside. 

aK aK 3K 

It was best for Watt that he did not 
see the group on the Ginral’s porch that 
night. In the best chair in the centre of 
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the trio sat the rival—spick and span in 
white linen and patent leathers, redo- 
lent of musk and self-satisfaction; on 
the top step, leaning against one of the 
pillars, was Lovey playing with a bunch 
of honeysuckle she had pulled from the 
vine above; in the shade near the door 
sat the old Ginral, beaming upon the 
couple with evident pleasure. The lat- 
ter had been telling stories of slavery 
days: when the stream of reminiscences 
bade fair to run dry, the visitor asked en- 
couragingly : 

‘“How come you-all by youah title, 
Ginral ?” 

The old man chuckled and rubbed his 
hands together, cleared his throat as if 
about to state something very important 
and began: “ Mebbe you-all knows dat 
in dem days I belonged tuh one ob de 
fust families in de State—de Maxwells 
—an’ I was de body servant o’ Marse 
Ben till he went up Nawth an’ got killed 
a: Shiloh uh Stone Riveh uh some otheh 
place up theah. He an’ all the otheh 
young white men of de plantations was 
drillin’ an’ drillin’, gettin’ ready tuh go 
off tuh fight the Yankees. Waal, we ser- 
vants of de white boys wanted tuh drill 
too. One day we ax Marse Ben ’bout 
hit; he laugh an’ say, ‘ Dat’s right! Keep 
up de sperit an’ some day we'll make or- 
ficehs outen de whole passel of ye.’ 
Dem’s his ve’hy words. So we drilled 
an’ drilled, till one day de white boys 
come ‘long an’ ax, ‘ Who’s you-alls’ gin- 
ral?’ I up an’ say, ‘I is!’ Dey laugh 
an’ ax, ‘Ginral who?’ Jes’ then Marse 
Ben happen roun’ an’ he say, ‘ Dat’s my 
niggah. De bes’ title fer him is Ginral 
Debility.’ All de white men laugh like 
dey were goin’ tuh bus’ dey insides; but 
I neveh seed nuthin tuh laugh at. Gin- 
ral Debility, sah, mean I kin fight like 
de Debbil.” 

“Sho!” said the young man, laughing, 
“T’d hate pow’ful bad tuh tackle you, if 
youah haih is white and mine is black. 
You’se mighty spry and full of ginger.” 

“Yassuh! I’se a little ole but I hain’t 
*fraid o’ nuthin’! It do me a heap 0’ 


good tuh heah a young felleh say dat. 
Fine moon tuhnight but dat baid in 
theah seem mighty sof’, so I’ll say Good- 
night an’ go in. You'll ’scuse me, wont 
you?” he asked with his hand on the 
door-knob. 

“ Suttinly, sah. Good night!”  Be- 
fore the sound of retreating feet had 
died away, the man was down on the 
step beside the girl, regardless of fine 
linen and best clothes. 

“Lovey,” he said, “do yo’ heah dat 
ole mockin’ bird out dar in the rose- 
bushes? He’s been singin’ ‘ Lovey! 
Lovey! Lovey!’ all de time, jes’ like my 
heaht sings. Yo’ been kind tuh de mock- 
in’ bird, yo’ mought be kind tuh my 
heaht. Ye wouldn’t let the bird starve, 
would yo’, sweet? Lovey, deah, when I 
comes nex’ Sunday, caynt yo’ tell me 
what I wants tuh know?” He had leit 
his original seat and was now on his 
knees before the girl, pressing her hand 
in the most approved story-book fash- 
ion. Lovey sat stolidly in her place and 
did not even try to withdraw the hand 
he was squeezing so vigorously. 

“Mebbe so, if I feels right,” replied 
the girl without emotion. The Professor 
was not to be put off ; he found the other 
hand that had hitherto been lying idly in 
her lap and renewed the suit with spirit. 

“Lovey,” he said, “don’t ac’ dat-a- 
way. Honey chile, I wants tuh keep dese 
hands fuheveh an’ fuheveh.” One of the 
precious hands eluded his loving grasp, 
and, describing the arc of a circle, fell 
with a smack on the man’s ear. 

“Goodness gracious, chile! you've 
ruined my heahing!” (The man was 
reaching for his hat.) “ Some day you'll 
repent fuh the way you've treated me 
tuhnight,” he added in a deep voice, in- 
tended to fill the tender feminine heart 
with contrition. 

“ Go if you wants to,’ 


> 


replied the un- 


affected Lovey; “time fuh a little boy 
like you tuh be in his baid, I reckon. 
Good night an’ betteh mannehs.” A 
swish of skirts and the man was alone. 

“ That little spit-fire,’ he grumbled, as 
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he passed down the street. “See if I 
don’t get even. No woman is goin’ to 
mistreat me like that as long as I kin 
help myself.” He opened the gate and 
went up to his room, still muttering dire 
threats of vengeance. 

*K * ok ok ok * 


‘“ Dis-a-way tuh my house, Eldeh,”’ 
said the Ginral to his guest, as he took 
him by the arm to pilot him home. 
“Dat’s my house up on de hill—de one 
wif de white fence. It’s only a sho'’t 
walk from heah. By de way,” he re- 
marked confidentially, “I’se been lucky 
‘nuff tuh git two possums fuh ouah din- 
neh. I hain’t axed Lovey who brung 
‘em but I reckon I knows. The moah 
possums the young men bring de betteh, 
so long as dey don’t take away my cook.” 

“ Brotheh Sandehs, I mus’ confess to 
a weakness fuh fat possum, an’ I’m glad 
de Lawd has given you so many blessings 
all at once—two possums and a good 
cook.” By this time they were at the 
gate. The Ginral held it open for his 
guest to pass into the yard; there were 
two chairs on the shady side of the 
house, so toward these the old man 
steered his visitor. ‘“ Heah’s a good cool 
place fuh us till Lovey gets de dinneh. 
It’s mos’ time de Professah were com- 
in’. If he’s a little late, I cayn’t stand 
good fuh him a-gittin’ any o’ dat meat in 
theah,” jerking his thumb toward the 
kitchen. “If I has tuh lose my girl, I 
wants de Professah tuh git heh; dat ole 
Watt doan’ stan’ no show. He’s only 
a farmer, you know, Eldeh.” 

A half hour passed and then Lovey 
from the door gave the signal that all 
was ready, The Ginral gave a hungry 
glance toward the table, looked search- 
ingly down the street, and frowned. The 
man of the cloth watched him a moment 
and suggested: ‘“‘ Mebbe youah young 
man thinks he'll find a betteh dinneh 
somewheah else? Young men as well as 
old sometimes change theah minds.” 

“ Tain’t dat, tain’t dat,” contended the 
old man stoutly ; “ he wants de cook wuss 
dan he want de dinneh. I hearn him ax 
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de otheh night if she would tell him 
sumthin’ uh ruthuh tuday. No, he won’t 
stay ‘way if he can he’p himself. Come 
in; de meal is gettin’ col’. He kin take 
pot-luck when he comes.” 

Seated at the table, the two men did 
more or less desultory nibbling of corn- 
bread, cake, biscuit and other lesser ed- 
ibles, till the proper time came for the 
piéce de résistance—two possums, roasted 
and browned to a finish, flanked about 
and guarded by a cordon of sweet pota- 
toes. It was plain that both were sav- 
ing room for the toothsome beast. 
Finally the Ginral said: “ Bring in de 
big knife, Lovey, an’ let’s quit ouah fool- 
ishness. You fust, Eldeh. Lovey, chile, 
bring a chaih now an’ take a bit o’ back: 
you, Ginral, take dis piece o’ foh laig. 
He seem a bit quare—who brung him, 
chile ?” 

“ Dat’s de one de Professah sent roun’ 
by little Gabe bout the time I got up.” 

“Let me see that leg bone, brotheh,” 
asked the visitor, as the Ginral’s white 
teeth cleaned off the last vestige of flesh. 
The bone was handed over, and the Gin- 
ral, knife in hand, attacked the second 
possum with vigor. 

“Take some o’ dis, Eldeh; an’ you, 
honey; an’ you, Misteh Sandehs, caynt 
fuhgit you. My! dis is fine. Hit jes’ 
nachelly melt in yo’ mouf. Who brung 
dis one, chile?” The girl hung her head 
and was silent. “ Who brung dis one?” 
repeated the old man in a tone that 
brooked no refusal or delay. 

The reply came low and timid: “ Watt 
Jones.” 

“You mizzable rebellious chile! didn’t 
I tell Watt tuh stay off o’ dese premises? 
an’ didn’t I tell yo’ not tuh have nuffin 
tuh do wid him? Go ’way frum de table 
dis minnit!” The girl rose reluctantly 
and stood with. downcast head, when 
the Eldeh’s deep tones broke in upon the 
tense atmosphere: 

“ Doan’ be hasty, brotheh. You said 
a heap about that Professah an’ his vir- 
tues. Do you know what he has worked 
off on you-alls? Do you see dis?” 
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“ Sit down, Lovey,” said the host, evi- 
dently ashamed of his rashness. “ What 
is dat?” 

“ Dat fust beas’ was no possum at all: 
dat was a kitten!” 

* a * * * * 


“Dat was mighty tough on you-alls’ 
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big dinneh,” said Watt that evening, as 
Lovey had finished telling the story of 
the dinner for the fourth time, “ but dat 
fixed things fuh us mighty slick.” 

“I’m mighty glad de Professah sent de 
kitten,” replied the girl, as Watt’s hand 
slipped over hers. 
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F COURSE 
Shooler 
) Cove is old- 
er than its 
oldest inha- 
bitant, yet 
thetwowere 
never dis- 
associated. 
: Aunt Tali- 
tha had always lived there, and, having 
buried more than one husband, was re- 
garded by many descendants as a femi- 
nine patriarch. The real date of her 
birth—long lost amid the mists of suc- 
cessive generations—was usually cele- 
brated as a sort of autumnal Christmas 
or Thanksgiving, when, the harvests be- 
ing over, men’s hearts are reverent, 
mainly because their stomachs are full. 
These trousered denizens of the Cove 
began early, with a general hunt along 
the neighboring mountain slopes, using 
their long rifles, turkey y«]pers and dogs 
to such purpo-e as to add materially to 
the mighty feast of good things that was 
sure to be one of the marked fea‘ures of 
the commemorative occasion. Sundry 
shooting matches for quar'ers of beef; 
perhaps a wrestling contest, “ Injun hug,” 
or a “gander pull” might also follow. 
Meanwhile, indoors, the women and 
girls, under Aunt Talitha’s generalship, 
were celebrating the day in a more femi- 
nine, yet not less practical fashion. A 
gay c: lored “bed coverlid” being taken 
from the hand loom, its outer fringe was 
looped up by the deftest weavers in the 
Cove. Nearly every woman in the neigh- 





borhood has had a hand in the weaving 
of that coverlid and each one had traced 
some special monogram or design of her 
own in the weaving thereof—all of them 
inscribed to Aunt Talitha, to whom the 
coverlid was affectionately donated. 

In the wide fire-placed kitchen a bevy 
of rosy faced cooks were broiling, frying, 
baking, roasting and compounding. Great 
jugs of cider were warming in the ashes. 
Rows of round ovens, pots and skillets 
were strung, not only along the ample 
hearth, but out in the yard, each with its 
separate bed of glowing coals Ground- 
hog, possum and sweet potatoes were 
baking; dried pumpkin, beans and hom- 
iny stewing; venison, pork and turkey 
roasting ; pyramids of pies and fruit cake 
were being reared; biscuit and bread 
pones lay about in smoking hillocks; 
coffee in boilers and wash pots was sim- 
mering fragrantly ; while on the outskirts 
of this culinary Fairyland hovered squads 
of juvenile Covites, who pilfered, begged 
and surreptitiously gorged themselves. 

The men’s brown, homespun jeans 
clothes looked warm and comfortable, 
and the gay, striped linsey gowns of the 
women caused them to somewhat resem- 
ble, at a distance, a flock of gigantic 
butterflies flitting about Aunt Talitha’s 
roomy though scattered domicile. 

In a large rustic chair by the principal 
fireplace was Aunt Talitha herself. Her 
agéd eyes still sparkled blinkingly from 
a mass of converging knobs and wrinkles 
framed in white hair, with the whole sur- 
mounted by a formidable white cap, 
literally deluged with cheap ‘‘store lace.” 




















With much animation she was telling a 
knot of listeners how the first of her 
birthdays after Lee’s surrender was cele- 
brated. On that day her son Absalom 
(now a grey-hatred old man sitting oppo- 
site) came home from the war. 

“We had all given him up for dead,” 
she continued. ‘We heard, long afore, 
that he’d been taken prisoner, and we 
*lowed the Yankees had killed the poor 
boy. I was feelin’ rather sad, thinkin’ 
of the birthdays he had been with us; 
and now he, most like, would never come 
back again. We hada Santa Claus too, 
fixed up as Old Man Bear, and he had 
given the young ones presents and some 
to the old foiks; when he said to me, 
says he: ‘here’s one for Aunt Talitha!’ 
and then he pulled aside a quilt they had 
hung up for a curtain and out steps 
Absalom, large as life, only lookin’ rather 
pale and peaked. There he was, sure 
enough. It seemed he had been in a 
Northern hospital for months after the 
surrender and had only just got back.” 
Aunt Talitha nodded across the fireplace 
at her son, who smoked away uncon- 
cernedly, as if his trying war experiences 
had long ceased to trouble his contented 
old age. ° 

As evening drew on apace the eating, 
visiting and fun grew fast and furious, 
for several score of the old woman’s de- 
scendants were gathered together, from 
Absalom with his 70 years to a number 
of babies in arms. Dancing was also 
going on, and two mountain musicians 
were sawing away on such tunes as 
“Peas and Clabber,” “Essence of Old 
Virginny” and the like. 

In the midst of all this bucolic revelry 
came a sound of trampling hoofs with- 
out, and presently in walked a very 
stylish looking young lady, whose mod- 
ish garb and town bred air were in vivid 

contrast to the general aspect of the 
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wondering mountaineers. Absalom rose 
and laid his pipe aside. 

“You surely can’t be Lorindy come 
to life again!” he exclaimed. (Lorinda 
was Absalom’s married daughter, who had 
gone West many years ago and never re- 
turned ) 

“1 am your Lorinda’s daughter,” said 
the stranger eagerly. ‘And this dear 
old lady?—surely she must be Aunt 
Talitha!” 

The old, old woman rose from her 
chair. Leaning on her staff and adjust- 
ing her glasses, she tremulously inspected 
this strangely gilded butterfly, so like 
and yet so unlike her own grand daugh- 
ter, whom some live Western man had 
once captured and carried as completely 
out of the life and knowledge of the Cove 
as if another hemisphere had swallowed 
them up. 

No girl of the neighborhood ever 
dressed like that; yet a kind of family 
resemblance added, if anything, to the 
agéd creature’s amazement. 

“Be you really our Lorindy’s girl?” 
she murmured doubtfully. 

“QO! you darling!” exclaimed Lorinda 
No 2—turning from Absalom, who still 
seemed dazed. “Mother talked more 
of you than she did even of Grandfather 
here” (giving the old woman an affection- 
ate hug and kiss). “1 told Father I 
wanted to reach here in time for Aunt 
Talitha’s birthday, if possible.” 

While her caress did much to allay 
the doubts engendered by the tailor- 
made gown and town bred air, these last 
words of the girl completely conquered 
all within hearing. Absalom grinned 

and his mother opened wide her tremu- 
lous arms. 

“You must be my great-grand-daugh- 
ter or you would hardly have known 
about that. Bless you child! you're 
just in time!” 
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A DAY AT 
By JOHN 


Let the jaded seeker after novelty and 
a new sensation desert for a day the ac- 
customed haunts of fashion and frivolity 
and follow in the footsteps of the festive 
faker. The seashore, the lakes and the 
mountains have their several charms; 
but when all these have palled and lost 
their power to please, the Country Fair 
offers- an avenue of diversion open to 
the leanest pocketbook and attractive to 
the most divergent tastes. In the long, 
hot days of summer and the waning 
days of autumn the Country Fair is in 
its glory. It does not boast of head- 
hunting Negritos, dog-eating Igorrotes, 
or half-naked savages of any descrip- 
tion; but it displays types of character 
almost as novel, not nearly so repulsive, 
and infinitely more entertaining. There 
may not be wireless telegraph and life- 
saving exhibits, but there will be the 
largest pumpkins, squash and cucumbers 
ever raised in the county. One may not 
see a Boer War exhibit, a Wild West 
show, or anything else that gave to last 
year’s rival of the Country Fair at St. 
Louis and this year’s competitor at Port- 
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land their ephemeral renown; but he will 
see hens whose joyful cackle and roost- 
ers whose morning hymn of praise are 
sweetest music in the ear of him who 
has fed for many moons on cold storage 
eggs of questionable integrity. He will 
see cows whose lowing is a guarantee of 
butter that never passed through the 
tallow kettle and of milk unacquainted 
with chalk and undefiled with formalin. 
The Midway, the Pike and the Trail, 
with their polyglot chorus of strident- 
tongued barkers, may be wanting; but 
fakers fully as able, imaginative and 
resourceful in their circumscribed 
spheres will be there to descant on the 
merits of the several attractions to be 
seen in the tented street for the small 
sum of one dime. And, if the sporting 
blood be hot in one’s veins, the races, 
although hardly up to the Brooklyn Han- 
dicap or Grand Circuit standard, will 
yet make one’s heart beat faster for the 
nonce, and the tyro will find it just as 
hard to pick the winner and just as easy 
to go broke at the Country Fair as on 
more pretentious tracks. 
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The most interesting exhibit at the 
Country Fair is the honest old farmer, 
although he is not classed as such on the 
program and wears no prize ribbons. 
He may be seen in every conceivable 
variety, from the humble backwoods 
farmer who farms for a living and the 
prosperous gentleman farmer who farms 
for amusement, to the farmer in politics 
who farms for fame. However, the real, 
simon-pure farmer is never found at the 
exhibits of farming machinery, steam 
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Fair what the Midway was to the Chi- 
cago Exposition, the Pike to St. Louis 
and the Trail to Portland. Here he sees 
the three-leggéd calf, the buxom snake 
charmer, the bearded lady, the tattooed 
man, the living skeleton, the beauty con- 
gress and the perennially popular Ori- 
ental dancers. Having plunged into the 
whirlpool of dissipation, he will see 
every show on the grounds, even if it 
costs him a dollar to make the rounds, 
for Rube is a dead game sport when he 











THE “HYRONAMUS" AND WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 





threshers, windmills or patent road mak- 
ers. Neither does he spend his precious 
hours examining prize cows, pigs, poul- 
try or sheep. Among just such things 
he spends his days and on Fair Day he 
is after novelty. He pilots his wife and 
mother-in-law straight to the jams, jel- 
lies, bread, butter and. fancy work ex- 
hibits; steers his sons over to the lung 
testers, phonographs and tintype takers ; 
and then ambles joyfully to the numer- 
ous sideshows, which are to the Country 


gets started and squanders his dimes in 
a way undreamed of on any other occa- 
sion. Then come the balloon ascensions, 
the high-wire and trapeze performances, 
the bull wrestler and the races, inter- 
spersed with frequent draughts of pink 
lemonade, attempts to knock down the 
wooden dolls, hit the darky’s head, ring 
the canes or blow the top off the lung 
tester. Truly Rube is leading the stren- 
uous life; but he doesn’t often travel the 
pace that kills, so let him have a free 
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rein and enjoy himself on this one red 
letter day that stands out in flaming 
prominence among three hundred and 
sixty-four of sober grey. 

But the star attraction at the County 
Fair—the magnet that draws the atten- 
tion of at least three-fourths of the farm- 
ers within the gates—is one or another 
of the many gambling devices, such as 
the “wheel of fortune,” the “ paddle 
wheel,” the “star green,” the “ hyrona- 
mus” or even the shell game. Some 
mistaken moralists manage to achieve a 
little cheap notoriety every fair season by 
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planet, and Fair Day furnishes almost his 
only opportunity of trying his luck. He 
who has never sinned can never repent, 
so that if gambling is ever barred from 
the Country Fairs the farmer will be de- 
prived of a profitable means of grace. 
Besides, it is easily proven that a fair 
without gambling devices is dead—fore- 
doomed to failure. The farmers are 
after excitement and if they can’t get it 
at the fair they will stay at home. To 
the farmer, the chore boy, the milkmaid 
and the unwept, unhonored and unsung 
farmer’s wife, the Country Fair fur- 

















WATCHING THE TIGHT ROPE PERFORMER. 





inaugurating a crusade with the object 
of having gambling devices, fakers and 
similar pitfalls for the feet of the un- 
wary barred from the Country Fairs. 
They forget that the gambling instinct is 
almost universal in the human anima! 
and that the farmer’s opportunities of 
flirting with the fickle goddess of Chance 
are few and far between. The race 
track, the grain pit, the stock market 
and even the hazards of ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits are as far removed from 
his life as are the occupations and diver- 
sions of the inhabitants of another 


nishes almost the only break in the dull 
routine of the four seasons. It lifts 
them all for a few brief hours from the 
level of the cow pasture and the pig 
sty and gives them a fleeting glimpse of 
a larger, if not a better, life beyond the 
narrow horizon bounded by their native 
hilis. The glib-tongued fakers, the sten- 
torian barkers, the paddle-wheel opera- 
tors and their plausible cappers are all 
like beings from another world. What 
matter if they do carry away a few of the 
dimes and dollars that were so hardly 
won? They leave something better be- 
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hind—a knowledge of men and affairs 
and of the big world that seems so far 
away. They brush the hayseed out of 
the farmer’s eyebrows, rub the moss off 
his back and equip him to hold his own 
with the lightning rod man, the book 
agent and the vendors of green goods 
and gold bricks. At the same time they 
give him pointers on how to “do” the 
summer boarder from the city to the 
Queen’s taste. They furnish him with 
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that but for a little extraneous agitation 
would become utterly rotten. 

Truly the Country Fair is a great in- 
stitution—and American from start to 
finish. The fairs of foreign countries 
are meant for barter and trade; but at 
these country gatherings no one does any- 
thing but gape, gossip and gamble. No 
one thinks of buying anything, unless 
it be peanuts, popcorn and pink lem- 
onade. It is all as typical of American 




















A RIDE IN THE BIG WHEEL. 





a fund of anecdote and reminiscence with 
which to drive dull care away when the 
dreary, drizzling November days have 
come, or when old Boreas comes in 
northern blizzard and creek and pond 
are ice bound and hill and vale wrapped 
in their winding sheet of spotless white. 
They furnish quip and jest and a nine 
days’ wonder for the whole countryside 
and stir up the slimy cesspool of gossip 





life and democratic American institu- 
tions as are pumpkin pies, buckwheat 
cakes and Thanksgiving turkey. Just as 
long as these flourish, the Republic is 
safe, but when these lose their power to 
please, be sure that the American heart 
and the American stomach are not what 
they used to be and that the proud edi- 
fice of our nationality is tottering to its 
fall. One of the wise men of old once 
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said: ‘“ Let me write the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who leads its ar- 
mies.” A modern wit has parodied the 
saying thus: “ Let me make the rapid- 
fire lunches of a people, and I care not 


THE GLORY OF 
. By BELLE A. 


“Now, by the river’s flood, 

The willow’s golden blood 

Mounts to the higher spray— 

More vivid day by day.” 

FHO HAS not admired the ethe- 

real, mist-like green of the wil- 

lows in spring? There are a 
few days in early May, when Spring’s 
fresh breezes are blowing, when it is a 
delight to watch them sway, bend, and 
shimmer in the golden sunlight, while the 
yellow-brown waters of the streams,. 
loosened from Winter’s bonds, ripple 
around and softly lave their roots. 

On a warm, damp night, when you 
can almost hear Spring’s young heart 
palpitating in the soft, caressing dark- 
ness, and the hylas’ pure-toned piccolos 
rise and fall in a sweet, mystic rhythm of 
sound, like the joyous pulses of awaken- 
ing Nature—then, if you happen to be 
out-of-doors and near a willow-bordered 
stream, you will inhale a bitter-sweet, 
pungent breath of willow odor, and it 
comes from the catkins: little yellow- 
green bottles are they, filled with 
Spring’s own perfume, and you will find 
that nearly all the early scents of Spring 
are fresh and uncloying; even the 
chokecherry blossoms, which come later, 
are bitter-sweet in odor, and, although 
at first you won’t quite like it, still you 
will feel tempted to sniff once more, and 
then again. 

Now that early spring scents are in 
the air, I hie me to the banks where wil- 
lows grow. Two young girls are on the 
opposite side of the river, making wil- 
low whistles—a pastime supposed to be 
boyish; but if there be “new women,” 
why not “new girls” too? and the girls 
I note have been successful in whistle- 
making, for their finished products seem 
to be all right, in that the sounds which 


who makes their guns.” But as for me, 
Give me the gate receipts of the Country 
Fairs, and I care not for the machina- 
tions of the Beef Trust. 


THE WILLOWS. 


HITCHCOCK. 


they emit are as distinctly piercing and 
horrid as if boys had made them. 

But where did that liquid gurgle come 
from. That wasn’t a willow whistle! No, 
no. ‘Tis the red-winged « blackbird, 
whose notes sound as if his crop were 
full of water, so some writer has said 
and aptly too; for his yellow bill emits 
delicious little bubbles of music as he 
flits in and out of lithe willowy tangles. 
And now the hylas are peeping, and the 
big sucker toads,—as old-fashioned folks 
call them,—are loudly and _ insistently 
purring or making a “ drowsy drool,” as 
Gibson aptly puts it, and when that 
“ drool” is heard, then suckers are pre- 
paring to spawn, so the old folks say, and 
after a while these same sucker toads 
leave bogland and come up to our gar- 
dens and doorsteps and swell no more 
their throats in somnolent gurgles when 
twilight falls. 

But to return to the willows. Just a 
little while, and then they will have lost 
their sweet greenness and fresh misti- 
ness of color; their branches will not 
shine and glisten in the sunlight like wet 
gold; yet all summer they will wave and 
turn, bow, bend and sway in the blowing 
breezes, like Oriental dancers, while 
cuckoos flute and blackbirds toss their 
bubbles of liquid song to and fro in the 
shady thickets. Yet, long before summer 
is over, the fresh young glory of the 
willows will be gone. Gone the first 
triumphant tossing of the lithe branches 
in the spring winds—gone, with the 
free trampling rush of tawny, turbulent 
waters in the full-fed streams, are the 
first sweet things of Spring; and not the 
least of these sweet things has fled, when 
the willows no longer bend and sway 
with that peculiar charm and joyous 
abandon which was theirs in their spring- 
time’s waving revelries. 
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“The noiseless movements of the lion make him a very successful deer hunter." 








SOME FACTS ABOUT MOUNTAIN LIONS. 


By W. B. PARSONS, M. D. 





1F ALL our ferz na- 
ture none has at- 
tracted so much in- 


West at least, as the 
mountain lion—one 
notable event being 
the recent employ- 
ment by the Govern- 
ment of the well- 
known Goff Brothers 
to rid the Yellow- 
stone National Park 
of these monumental 
pests at a salary of 
$75 a month and $5 
for each lion killed. 
It is not generally 
known, save by those 
who live in a moun- 
tain lion country, 
what havoc these bloodthirsty animals 
play with game, especially deer—their 
favorite food. For the past 15 years I 














terest, in the Far 





have lived in a mountain lion country 
and have had, for the past 35 years, a 
little experience with them “off and on.” 
While they kill and eat many calves, 
colts and other animals, they are the 
b'ggest cowards on earth. So far as I 
can learn, a human being was never at- 
tacked by one. Inthe winter of 1876-77, 
while camped on the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico, we were suddenly aroused by 
a great racket about 3am. There was 
growling, yelping and all sorts of noises 
made by animals fighting, also the rattling 
of pans and pots. We gra>bed our guns 
and were out of the tent in a few seconds. 
Everything was as still as death. After 
several minutes we heard our old faithful 
yellow dog bark on the side of a moun- 
tain about 300 yds. away. It being 
dark, we went back to bed, and when 
we arose, several hours afterwards, the 
old dog was still barking in the same 
place. We shouldered our rifl s and 
went tohiminahurry. He was awfully 
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glad to see us. His tongue was hanging 
out and his eyes were set on a large 
mountain lion in a pine tree about 10 ft. 
from the ground. We lost no time in 
putting 2 bullets into his anatomy, when 
he fell to the ground, dead as a door 
nail. The old dog grabbed him by the 
throat aand gave him the most prolonged 
post-mortem shake imaginable, till he 
was almost exhausted. Each of us then 
took the lion by a hind-leg and dragged 
him to camp. As soon as we let loose, 
the old dog went after him again, shook 
him worse, if possible, than he did be- 
fore, and, I guess, if we hadn’t caused 
him to desist, he’d been shaking him yet. 
He was mad enough to do it, at any 
rate. We examined the dog and found 
5 or 6 scratches on him, extending from 
his throat 2 ft. or more on his abdomen. 
Evidently the lion was nosing around the 
cooking outfit for something to eat, when 
the dog jumped him. Like most of the 
feline family when it comes to a show- 
down, the lion assumed the dorsal posi- 
tion, with the evident intention of disem- 
boweling his antagonist with his hind 
claws. 

Several years ago I was returning from 
a professional trip through a wild, moun- 
tainous locality at about 2 a.m. It was 
quite dark; my companion, myself and 
horses were tired; the road was rough 
and our buggy came near upsetting 
several times. A mountain lion followed 
us for a half mile or more, or, maybe, he 
was travelling in the same direction. We 
couldn’t see him, but his continued prox- 
imity was amply evident by his numer- 
ous blood-curdling yells, which caused 
the cold chills to run up our backs and 
made each particular hair assume the 
perpendicular. We had no weapon but 
a buggy whip, but, knowing that they 
are not man eaters was to us like pour- 
ing oil upon the troubled waters. We 
were not so sure, however, about our 
horses. We “went” and the roaring 
became fainter and fainter, till finally we 
heard it no more. We didn’t “holler” 


before we got out of the woods nor after- 
wards, either. 


In November of 1893 Doctors Mc- 
Cullough and Hurburt and myself went 
to Plains, Montana—some 76 miles west 
of Missoula—where we were met by 
Messrs. Sears and Harlan, two success- 
ful hunters, who had everything arranged 
for a hunting trip on the Big Thompson 
River, 30 miles to the northwest. The 
road was rough and mountainous and 
we were compelled to use pack horses. 
On the trail we met 3 bands of Indians 
who were returning from their, annual 
hunt. One band had 26 deer, another 
58 and the other about 130 —in all, 214 
deer. How is this for a true story? 
The snow was a foot deep and we had 
fairly good success but a dreadfully 
rough time (to me, at lea t), sleeping in 
an old deserted log cabin, on hay, and 
rustling for wood and water. We packed 
oats for the horses. While there we met 
the Sales Brothers who have a cattle 
ranch several miles above where we 
camped. They had been in that wild, 
uninhabited country for 13 years and 
during this time had killed 106 moun- 
tain lions. Another man, who lived 
within 5 miles of them, had killed 86 and 
another 28—in all, 220. From these 
gentlemen we learned much about moun- 
tain lions, their habits, peculiarities and 
how to hunt and kill them. 

They are afraid of men and will run 
from a dog—no matter how small—if he 
takes after them, and if he does they will 
invariably take to a tree. These men 
had 2 dogs—lion dogs from puppyhood. 
One was a common, medium-sized cur 
and the otherashepherd. That locality 
is heavily timbered—brushy and rough. 
The most of their killing is done when 
there’s snow on the ground. Whenever 
a lion track is discovered, preparations 
are at once made to follow it and kill the 
lion. A pair of blankcts, hob-nailed 
shoes, enough “grub” for 2 days, a rifle, 
etc., are a part of one’s equipment. One 


of the brothers (there are 3) takes the 
track and stays with it till the lion is 
treed by the dogs and killed—except in 
a few rare instances wherein the lion is 
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travelling in a hurry—just passing 
through and making no stops. 

The lions catch and kill most of the 
deer in the middle of the day, when, after 
feeding, they are lying down. One of 
the brothers gave us an interesting ac- 
count of an experience he had had just 
before our arrival. Fully equipped he 
took the track of a large lion which had 
passed a few hours before. He followed 
it 2 days—camping on the trail at night 
—before he or rather the dogs caught 
up with it and put it up a tree. The 
lion was standing with its hind-feet on a 
large limb and fore-feet over a limb 
about 5 ft. above it, looking over its 
shoulder at the dogs. A soft-nose .30-30 
bullet ended its existence instanter. This 
lion killed 3 deer while Mr. S. was on his 
trail and had eaten only a part of a ham 
of each. He saw how and where the 
deer were killed. The wonderful scent- 
ing powers and noiseless movements of 
the lions fit them peculiarly for this busi- 
ness. And, right here—are they to be 
blamed for it? Their sharp and power- 
ful teeth were not made to eat grass, 
neither were their claws made to dig 
roots nor their superlative agility for 
lazily ruminating like a cow. They kill 
deer every day in the year. They kill 
old does that have little suckling fawns, 
which are left to starve to death. Many 
men, in years gone by, have done the 
same thing. I heard a man say, more 
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than 40 years ago, that fawns whose 
mother he had shot once came up to him 
and “sucked the buckskin strings on his 
hunting shirt.” Who is to blame? But 
I am digressing. 

Mr. S. could tell where the lion scented 
the deer by the track in the snow. The 
lion didn’t walk but crawled—invariably 
behind a tree between itself and the un- 
suspecting deer. Although he didn’t see 
it, there’s no doubt but that the lion kept 
his body behind the tree and “poked” 
his head around it to locate his prey. If 
the tree were too far from the deer for 
him to make a quick run and spring up 
it, another and closer tree was selected, 
if possible, as a shield. Mr. S. saw one 
place where the lion had failed to get his 
deer: the snow indicated a great com- 
motion and a large bunch of deer hair 
close by showed that the lion had not 
been quite quick enough in getting in a 
knock-out blow with his powerful fore- 
paw. Professional boxers and prize 
fighters could learn a valuable lesson 
from mountain lions in action. They 
are wonderfully active, incredibly quick 
and can deal a telling blow even on a 
horse. Decrare stupid animals. They 
are almost entirely dep ndent on their 
sense of hearing for safety. Biack-tail 
deer have much less sense than white- 
tails. Often times, if one is shot at, he'll 


stop and look to see “what's up.” Ifa 
white-tail is shot at, he never does stop. 
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DUCK HUNT. 


By E P. BELL, M. D. 


ROTHER GUSandI 
started on our yearly 
two-weeks’ vacation 
on October 21, 1904. 
All summer we had 
planned for a_ fall 


hunt in Northern 
fowa, and at last our 
fond expectations 


were about to be real- 
ized. For weeks be- 
fore we had carefully 
prepared our camp- 
ing outfit and every 
sportsman knows 
what pleasure there is 
in getting things 
ready. We had a tin- 
smith make a_ sub- 
stantial camping 
stove, about the size 
and shape of a medium-sized telescope. 
The pipe was about 8 ft. in length and 
so constructed as to telescope and fit in- 
side the stove, leaving room for other 
articles. By placing a shawl strap 
around the stove, it could be easily car- 
ried in the hand and thus remove all 
danger of being crushed by reckless ex- 
pressmen. A large trunk held the tent 
and bed clothing, while the rest of the 
outfit was packed in a large telescope. 
We took a good supply of extra cloth- 
ing, as it is simply impossible to get too 
much warm woolen clothing on when 
you are compelled to lie out in a blind 
for 5 hours on a cold, snowy day. Our 
destination was Swan Lake in Emmet 
County. At Ames we were delayed 4 
hours by a wreck up the road. Finally 
we were put on a mixed train and un- 
loaded at Eagle Grove at6 a.m. After 
a lunch and an hour’s wait we again 
started north. All morning we could see 





large flocks of ducks flying south and 
with a storm coming up from the north 
those V-shaped figures certainly looked 
good to us. The ducks were flying thick 
and we received several reports from the 
north that the main flight was on. At 
Eagle Grove we met 3 hunters—Hunt, 
Williamson and McCall—also bound 
for Swan Lake. There were many hunt- 
ers on the train. One old gentleman 
with long whiskers and a full load of 
Iowa prohibition whiskey informed us 
that Union Swamp was the place at 
present. The Eagle Grove boys had no 
camping outfit, and, since there was no 
suitable place near Union Swamp to 
board, Gus and I extended them an invi- 
tation to share our tent and things, which 
they accepted. This made 5 in our party 
and a very congenial crowd it was. 
Williamson was a dentist when at home, 
but a true sportsman when in _ the 
swamp. He knew how to fry bacon just 
a little better than any French chef and 
was always particular to save the grease 
in a tomato can to fry potatoes in for 
the next meal. McCall was an osteo- 
path, but the way he could shoot ducks 
and the enjoyment he derived from wad- 
ing in the swamp with waders that came 
up to his arm-pits, would lead one to 
think osteopathy was but a side issue 
with him. Hunt was handicapped by 
having a new automatic, which he had 
never used, and it made us feel sad to 
see him waste so many good shells. How- 
ever, he did get 2 the first day—1 being 
a mallard that he found dead out in a 
cornfield; possibly some farmer had 
killed it the day before with a “ Shears- 
Sawbuck ” $3.25 single barrel. There 
were several automatic guns on the 
swamp, but the owners were probably 
not used to them, as they did very poor 
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shooting. I believe the possessor of one 
could in time not only become a good 
shot, but could do too much slaughter- 
ing, as it was nothing unusual to see a 
hunter wing a duck and then get in 2 or 
3 more shots before the unfortunate bird 
struck the water. 

Bancroft was the nearest station to 
the most desirable part of the swamp, 
and on arriving there Williamson and 
McCall went up town to purchase sup- 
plies, while the rest of the party ar- 
ranged with a liveryman to take us to 
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Joe Whalen to camp on his farm nearby, 
we piled out our baggage, gun cases and 
everything. Camping a short distance 
from us was a crowd that had come in 
the day before and the many big 
bunches of mallards, canvasbacks, blue- 
bills, teals, and the like, hanging in the 
shade of their tent made everybody 
nervous to get into the fray. It being 3 
p. m., we ate a hasty lunch and hurried 
to the shooting grounds. What a beau- 
tiful sight for lovers of the sport! Far 
to the north we could trace the outline of 











RETURNING TO CAMP. 
Amateur Photo by G. F. BELL. 








OUR FIRST JACK-RABBIT, 





the camping place. He informed us it 
was 8 miles out. After loading every- 
thing on the trunk wagon, the 5 men 
climbed on top. In the meantime 5 pairs 
of eyes were searching the air for signs, 
which were plentiful: ducks were flying 
high and plenty of them. Guns were 
whipped out of their cases and maga- 
zines stuffed full of shells long before we 
reached the ponds and lakes surrounding 
the swamps. 


After arranging with a farmer named 


Union Swamp, its banks gently sloping 
from the surrounding prairie—a drop of 
perhaps 4o ft. The water in this vast 
river bed is filled with a mass of cat-tails, 
blue stem and water lilies, and inhabited 
by every waterfowl known to this re- 
gion; millions of muskrats also make 
their home here, the surface of the water 
being dotted with their mounds. Witha 
pair of ordinary wading boots one can 
wade for miles through the swamp, 
which is some 24 miles long. 
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We each found cover and got ready 


for business. I waded out to a large rat- 
house in the middle of the swamp, and, 
as all the ducks appeared to be coming 
from the north, crouched down on the 
south side of the mound. Far up the 
swamp we could hear the sharp crack of 
nitro with an occasional dull boom of 
black powder, and as the reports became 
louder we would know they were com- 
ing our way. For 2 hours the fun con- 
tinued. It took me some time to esti- 
mate the speed they were going, as they 
were flying with the wind and would 
come over me like a cannon-ball. Down 
below us were a'crowd of 5, and the way 
those fellows could roll them made me 
envious. Frequently 5 or 6 would leave 
their flying companions and join the 
silent pile at the feet of those expert 
marksmen. We learned the reason that 
evening: two of them were old market 
hunters and had made that their means 
of livelihood for years. Away down the 
marsh to our left is a lone hunter on a 
rat-hill, and the way he can shoot is a 
caution ; immediately after a flock is over 
and past us, we follow them with our 
eyes: if they go to the right, the pot 
hunters will get a whack at them, but 
woe to the winged rockets if they get 
within range of that rat-hill. Up in the 
air is a pair of sprigtails, swift as the 
north wind they come; I try to get my 
gun on them. Now they are opposite 
and I cannot roll over on that narrow 
base in time to give them a load from the 
rear ; with a laugh we let them pass with- 
out even shooting; then sit bolt upright 
to see them pass the others down the 
way. They see the 5 in the blind and 
swerve to the left—right over the rat-hill 
man, but certainly too high; he is going 
to shoot, anyway, as we can see him sud- 
denly rise up. Crack! and the leader 
plunges downward with a broken pin- 
ion—a beautiful shot and a credit to any 
man. His traveling companion, seeing 
his mate act so queer, is confused for a 
second and—look! he of the rat-hill has 
made a double—certainly the best shots 
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we have seen the whole day. From far 
down the swamp we can see the rat-hill 
man standing up, waving his arms and 
quoting Shakespeare to the two sprig- 
tails, floating among the brown cat-tails. 
We think he must be intoxicated, he acts 
so funny, but if that is true we, too, 
want some—that is, if it will assist us to 
shoot like that. While watching his 
queer antics, Gus takes a long chance 
shot at a flock of mallards over to our 
right; they turn and start over the 
prairie ; it looks as though he has missed. 
Just as they pass over the horizon I 
notice one slowly settling earthward. We 
pass that way on our way to camp, but it 
is too dark to find the duck. 

It is now too dark to shoot, so we 
gather up our game and start for camp. 
Gus and I are going up through the 
prairie, when suddenly we hear that well- 
known Swish! swish! Everything is 
dropped and guns ready: we can barely 
see along the sky line of the prairie, but 
we will chance it. Yes, we got him: we 
know by the Thud! as he strikes the 
ground. We both hurry to the spot and 
find a magnificent greenhead gasping his 
last. He is added to our bunch and we 
hurry to camp. The other boys are in, 
and after comparing notes we find we 
have killed 16, among them several can- 
vasbacks—all of Gus’s and mine being 
either canvasbacks or greenheads. 

The next two days were a repetition of 
the first—all the shooting one would care 
for. The Eagle Grove boys went home 
the 3d day and Gus and I sent our game 
home by them: it being too warm to 
keep the birds without ice. We remained 
5 days longer and during that time were 
introduced to the mud-hen as an article 
of diet. Seeing some hunters shooting 
mud-hens and working hard to get them, 
I inquired what they wanted with those 
crows. 

“Why! they’re not crows—they’re 
Ever eat 


celery hens and good to eat. 
one?” 
“ No—never was hungry enough.” 
“Come over and we'll give you some 
































BARK PEELERS OF 


cooked. You just skin em and fry ’em 
like you do squirrels ; sometimes we par- 
boil the old ones.” 

But we told them we would take their 
word for it. 

On our last day in camp we decided to 
get a jack-rabbit to bring home with us, 
as we do not have any in our part of 
Iowa. We shouldered our guns, and, 
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after receiving a few pointers from an 
old German concerning jack-rabbits, ina 
short time bagged the one you see in the 
picture. We then packed our outfit and 
employed our friend Joe to take us to the 
station. After paying him and thanking 
him for his kindness, he invited us to 
come again—-something that all hunters 
appreciate. 


BARK PEELERS OF THE CUMBERLANDS. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Most of the men were young fellows— 
tall, strong and active—for such the 
work requires. Strenuous is the life 
they lead, while it lasts. Even in these 
rapid, twentieth century days, the old 
primal perils, by our forefathers so long 
obscurely endured, are here and there 
still brought to mind by a few lingering 
forest industries, remotely nooked, and 
only through accident stumbled over by 
some up-to-date searcher out, probably, 
of something else. The same ancient 
tools, with the addition of the one or two 
handled “ Lightning ” saw (alone savor- 
ing of modern steel trust processes), are 
still used. Axes—“sharped” or “ up- 
set” at the cross-roads forge—divide the 
honors with the factory saw in felling, 
limbing and topping the white pine, 
hemlock, spruce and other good bark 
producers. A few homespun, sumach- 
dyed shirts and trousers still contrasted 
well with the cheap store garments most 
of the bark peelers wore. In durability 
the test was still more against the 
shoddy, sweat-room, machine-made 
product—never more seemingly out of 
place than on the backs of these Cumber- 
land loggers, at work in the free, fresh 
spaces of their own green plateaus. All 
of the gang were merry, inclined to song 
and a sort of ponderous interchange of 
humor that made their hard labor appear 
more playful than tiresome. Why not? 
They and their forbears, for a genera- 
tion or more prior to the Civil War, had 
known each other as neighborly friends 





or enemies, and if the railroad and the 
telegraph did not too closely interfere, 
were likely to keep it up indefinitely. 

Whatever the number at work in one 
section, each gang is apt to consist of 
not more than five or six hands, con- 
taining its due proportion of choppers, 
sawyers, fixers and spudders. Usually 
choppers and sawyers work together, 
using their tools interchangeably, in fell- 
ing the huge mountain hemlock, or pine, 
most sought for its bark yield. After 
the choppers have cut a sizable opening 
low down on the side the tree is to fall, 
the one or two handled saw is used some- 
what higher up, on the opposite side. 
The sawyers ply their saw vigorously in 
an oblique semi slope, in order to meet 
as near as may be the axe cut previously 
made, wedging up the saw cut as it 
deepens and the lean of the doomed tree 
permits, until an ominous cracking of 
wood fibre warns them to withdraw the 
labor-saving saw and wedges, and look 
to their own safety against stray falling 
limbs or any rebounding of the mighty 
trunk itself. 

If the tree has fallen right, now comes 
the work of the fixers. They mount the 
trunk of the tree and either chop or saw 
off the limbs that are too small to be 
worth peeling, beginning at the lowest 
and continuing up the main trunk as far 
as its size makes such amputations neces- 
sary. Behind these rude wood surgeons 
follow men with a peculiarly narrow 
bladed tool, who ring the trunk and 
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larger limbs into four-foot sections, then 
slit the bark lengthwise to the same 
depth. This goes on until the entire tree 
is thus “ fixed ”—that is, made ready for 
the real purpose to which all this is 
merely preliminary—the bark peeling. 

Then comes the spudder or peeler with 
his spud—a short, sharp-edged sort of 
miniature spade, not unlike the nearly 
obsolete “sang” or ginseng diggers, 
used by the Southern hill folk in gather- 
ing wild ginseng or other medicinal 
roots in the remote coves of the Great 
Smoky and adjacent ranges. The spud- 
ders pry off the bark in four-foot sheets, 
convenient for cording and measuring— 
it being estimated and sold by the cord. 
The easiness or severity of the spudders’ 
labor depends largely on the state of the 
sap. If it is up, the bark slips off more 
readily. Moreover, when there are 
many knots, the operation of skinning a 
mountain giant of perhaps several hun- 
dred years’ growth of hide is materially 
increased. 

As may be supposed, the early spring 
months in the southern Appalachian chain 
are the favored time for bark peeling. 
Trending northward, according to alti- 
tude and as the warm season is forward 
or backward, the time of sap upflow may 
be retarded until May, or even June is 
at hand, before the bark peelers find the 
new wood forming just under the inner 
cuticle. When the cells are full of the 
softening sap, then the bark, often sev- 
eral inches thick, will yield more readily 
to the prying of the spud and_ the 
strength of the spudder’s arm. 

The piled and corded product dries out 
during summer and (if where the snow 
falls heavily) until it can be sledded to 
the railroad or other method of trans- 
portation to the great manufacturing cen- 
ters. There it goes through the many 
varied transformations that make it one 
of the still indispensable factors of up-to- 
date commercial life. In its last phases 
the jolly, hard-working peelers of the 
plateaus would hardly recognize the com- 
plex and artistic results which the rough 
product of their own Adamic, ill-paid 
labors was contributing to form. From 
crude tan bark, ground to various grades 
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of coarseness, like the grits or hominy 
which is the Cumberland bark peeler’s 
staple breakfast diet, to purple-hued Cor- 
dovan leather, imitation itself, and dis- 
guised under many dextrous shapes, 
names and  ornamentations—all of 
them good; most of them foreign spu- 
riosities (as Carlyle might say) ; all alike 
useful, wonderful, perishable, and cheap. 

The sight of one of these deserted 
bark peelers’ camps in some remote cove 
or tableland conveys one sad impression 
to the lover of our limited variety of 
woodland evergreens. There it lies—a 
withered core in the midst of a ruined 
and mutilated forest. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES 





VERNON, British CoLuMBIA, 
May 18th, 1905. 

We have been blessed with ideal 
camping weather this Eastertide and such 
of us as are votaries of the rod and 
camera have enjoyed our vacation to the 
utmost. During our outing we experi- 
enced capital sport with the lake trout, 
the best day’s catch being two 7-Ib. fish, 
one 3-lb. and several weighing from | 
tb. upwards—all in prime condition. We 
used a 3-inch otter bait, with 300 ft. of 
line, weighted with about 1 oz. of lead, 
towing it behind a sailboat, with a mod- 
erate breeze. The fish when first hooked 
leap into the air and repeat their efforts 
to escape until brought to gaff. We 
hooked one heavy fish, which fairly 
wallyed towards the boat with only his 
tail submerged, and on sighting the 
boat, when almost in reach of the gaff, 
he made a gigantic leap into the air—fall- 
ing across the line and freeing himself. 
But it always is the largest fish that gets 
away. 

We are also pleased to report the ad- 
vent of a genuine quail (or Bob White, as 
you call them), in our neighborhood, 
who makes things lively morn and night 
with his cheerful call. Long may he 
live! During the past week no less than 
6 motor boats have been received at this 
point, and placed on our waters. These 
boats, with the present flotilla of steam 
and gasoline launches, will give our lakes 
quite a bustling appearance. 

A. T. BicKrorp. 





























The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


asthe human being as his panion and foll 
| ural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








RESCUED BY A DOG. 


By CHARLES U. BECKER. 


While searching in the garret of my 
grandfather’s home for a rod and reel 
which he said he had stored there, I dis- 
covered a mounted dog. The taxider- 
mist had done such a clumsy piece of 
work with such a scrawny, yellow cur 
that my curiosity was aroused to ascer- 
tain why Grandfather had gone to the 
trouble to preserve this dog skin. 

“What dog?” he asked, apparently 
puzzled, when I questioned him in the 
library. 

“The yellow cur I found up in the 
garret.” 

“Oh! that? Why, that’s the skin of 
‘Colonel.’ I’ve carried it around with 
me for nigh 40 years; used to keep him 
in the library but he became so worn with 
age that the women wouldn’t consent to 
my having him around any longer. That 
dog saved my life, once, up in Northern 
Minnesota. In those days it was an easy 
matter to get lost in the dense pine for- 
ests of that state; the lumber mills, at 
that time generally located on the big 
streams, were far apart; there were few 
roads and the timber was so dense that 


a person lost in it on a cloudy day was 
in a sad predicament. It was late in the 
fall when I went out to Patterson’s lum- 
ber camp on Vermillion River. I had 
expected to find enough snow to make 
hunting easy, but in this I was disap- 
pointed; no snow had yet fallen and it 
had not been cold enough to form ice on 
the streams. 

* Better wait a day or so,’ said Pat- 
terson; ‘you can’t make much headway 
hunting until a little snow falls and I 
think we'll ‘have a storm soon—the 
clouds indicate it. Besides, Ben, my son, 
wrote he’d be here Wednesday and this 
is Monday. He has hunted all over this 
country and can take you right to the 
haunts of big game.’ 

“But I was too eager for the chase 
to stay cooped up in camp. I was out 
of bed early the next morning and after 
breakfast announced that I would circle 
around camp and try my luck. 

“* Well, if you must go,’ said Patter- 
son, ‘you'd better take my old dog, 
Colonel, along ; he’s not very spry but he 
might frighten the wolves away; I’ve 
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never encouraged him to chase game 
and so he’ll not interfere with your hunt- 
ing. I’d go with you but it’s impossible 
for me to leave the camp today. Don’t 
wander away far.’ 

“*O}! you needn’t worry ’bout my get- 
ting lost,’ said I, gaily. 

““Don’t be too sure bout that,’ cau- 
tioned Patterson; ‘my men, who have 
had years of experience in these woods, 
often get lost. The forest is so dense 
and tall that it hides most of the land- 
marks.’ 

“ T was so glad to get out in the woods 
that I paid little heed to Patterson’s 
warning and marched away merrily, 
keeping close to the river. I had not 
traveled more than 2 miles when I caught 
sight of a moose crossing the river, 
headed for a point about 200 yds. above 
me. I hurried along, hoping to get a 
shot at the animal as it came up the bank, 
but when I reached the spot was vexed 
to find that it had scrambled out of the 
water ahead of me. Peering about cau- 
tiously, I finally discovered it standing 
at the edge of a pine thicket. Evidently 
it had never been frightened by hunters, 
for it had discovered me and was watch- 
ing me with a show of curiosity. It 
was out of range of my gun, so I tried 
stalking to get nearer, but no matter how 
cautiously I went forward that moose 
managed to keep about the same dis- 
tance ahead. It soon led me out through 
the woods to a creek, too wide and deep 
for me to cross, which it swam. Then 
I gave up the chase, and, following the 
creek, soon came to a small lake. There 
were still many wild-fowl on this body 
of water and tracks in the sand along 
shore indicated that it was a favorite 
watering place for big game. I was 
creeping cautiously through the tall 
grass and willows, when a large moose 
stepped out in an open space and halted 
within rifle range. It was the first time 
I had ever had a chance to shoot at a 
moose and I was considerably excited, 
but I somehow managed to hold the gun 
steady, and when I fired the moose 
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dropped—the report of my gun sending 
a herd of deer scampering out of a plum 
thicket nearby. They halted some 60 
yds. away, and, reloading quickly, I 
brought down a fat buck. The sun was 
nearly down and I knew I had come so 
far that it would be impossible for me 
to return to camp for help to bring in 
the game. I had been told that the for- 
est was full of wolves, and, in order to 
save what I had killed, I skinned the 
moose and deer, hanging the choice por- 
tions of the carcasses and the hides in a 
big pine tree. By the time I had done 
this it was growing dark and there were 
indications of a snowstorm. 

“When I started hunting, Patterson’s 
dog, Colonel, was with me, but during the 
chase after the moose he lagged behind 
and I did not see him again until I was 
skinning my game; he ate a piece of the 
meat I threw to him and lay down. 
While I was busy hanging up the hides, 
he jumped up, growling savagely, and I 
saw a wolf dart into a pine thicket. 
There were more wolves by the time I 
had finished my work but the menacing 
attitude of Colonel kept them at a re- 
spectful distance. I was too anxious to 
get back to camp to stop to shoot any 
of the wolves; so, with Colonel trotting 
beside me, I returned around the lake, 
the way I had come. By the time I 
reached the creek, the storm broke and 
the darkness and blinding, swirling snow 
made it impossible for me to see any dis- 
tance. The ground was covered in a 
few minutes and there was no chance of 
my evér finding again the spot where I 
had given up the chase after the moose. 
I had hoped to reach that spot and get 
my bearings through the forest back to 
Vermillion River before darkness over- 
took me. Now my landmarks were cov- 
ered. I had no compass, and if I had 
posssessed one it would have been of 
little value to me, inexperienced as I 
was. I soon knew that I was lost and 
that the only thing to do was to return 
to the spot where I had hung up the 
meat and wait until the storm was over. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


It was an easy matter for me to retrace 
my steps to the lake, by merely following 
the creek bank, but the storm had al- 
ready transformed the lake shore, so that 
I could not tell where I had shot the 
moose and the deer. Had it not been for 
the howling and fighting of the wolves 
over the remainder of the carcasses left 
on the ground, I probably would have 
wandered all night without finding the 
right spot. Going in the direction of the 
snarling, I came upon a pack of about 18 
or 20 wolves and a well-directed shot 
knocked down 3:of them and crippled 
another. The others fled in all direc- 
tions through the forest. 

“Cutting 3 poles with my _ pocket 
knife, I set them in the ground in the 
form of a triangle, binding the tops to- 
gether. Over the poles I stretched my 
moose skin, after the style of an Indian 
tepee. Then I set to work gathering a 
large heap of dry wood and built a rous- 
ing fire, over which I roasted some veni- 
son. Using the deer skin for a robe, 
Colonel and I crawled into my tepee 
Though I managed to keep warm, sleep 
was out of the question; no sooner had I 
settled down than the wolves came back 
in increased force. I didn’t dare to 
waste any ammunition shooting at 
them and the only way I could keep 
them from breaking in upon us was to 
constantly replenish the fire—Colonel 
being overawed by the pack and refus- 
ing to sally forth. The storm continued 
all that night and the whole of the next 
day, making it impossible to venture 
forth. During the day the wolves left 
us and I managed to get some sleep, and 
it was a good thing I did, for when night 
fell again the wolves returned. 

“The next morning—the third day 
after leaving the lumber camp—the 
snowfall ceased, leaving the ground cov- 
ered to a depth of 2 ft. Hanging up the 
deer and moose skins again, I started in 
search of Patterson’s saw-mill as soon as 
it was light enough to travel. I fol- 
lowed the creek which drained the lake, 
until it emptied into a large river, and 
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then I was perplexed with doubts. Was 
this Vermillion River? I was not ac- 
quainted with the geography of the 
country and was not positive that it was. 
Believing that camp must be above me, if 
I had really reached the right river, I 
trudged up-stream for many miles. Not 
seeing any signs of a lumber mill, I went 
back to the creek, fully convinced that it 
emptied into the river above the camp. 
Crossing the creek on some driftwood, I 
traveled down the river 5 miles before I 
could make up my mind to turn back. I 
was in a desperate condition, hungry and 
worn out. I had not brought any food 
with me, being fully confident when I 
started out that morning that I would 
soon reach the lumber camp. } 

“Night was coming on and every- 
thing indicated another storm. I now 
fully believed that the stream I had ex- 
plored was not the Vermillion. I de- 
spaired of reaching Patterson’s mill and 
the hope uppermost in my heart was to 
get back to my old camp by the lake. 
There I would have meat enough to last 
me until the storm ended. As I trudged 
heavily along an intensely cold wind 
came out of the northwest, the air being 
filled with a fine snow that cut my face 
and almost blinded me. With much suf- 
fering I forced my way back to the 
creek, and when I had traveled about 
half the distance between the river and 
the lake, Colonel, who had been faith- 
fully following in the path I broke, 
stopped and began whining. He seemed 
exhausted and was shivering from cold. 
I tried to coax him on, but he would not 
follow. It was rapidly growing dark 
and I was anxious to push on, but I 
wanted the dog. I felt the need of his 
company and was certain he would freeze 
to death if I left him. Coaxing would 
not budge him and I had nothing to lead 
him with. Finally, I lost patience and 
said to him angrily, ‘Go home!’ At 
that command Colonel started out 
through the forest from the creek. In- 
stantly I rushed after him, calling him 
gently by name. Hope had sprung to 
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life again. The dog knew the way 
home! It was now quite plain to me 
why he had stopped when I had passed 
that point early in the day and when I 
turned back from my search up the river, 
but the thought never occurred to me 
then that he knew the way home and was 
really trying to make me understand, and 
so I managed to coax him on. [ at- 
tributed his reluctance to follow me 
early that morning to thé great depth of 
the snow. 

“Colonel stopped when I called him. 
Approaching, I patted him fondly on the 
head, saying gently: ‘Take me home, 
Colonel.’ He started off again—much to 
my surprise, as I thought his strength 
was gone—leading the way and I fol- 
lowing. Occasionally he would get a 
considerable distance ahead of me, but 
he would stop often and look back to see 
whether I was coming. We had barely 
gone 2 miles before we came out into 
an opening where the heavy timber had 
been cleared away. I was elated. Be- 
hind a clump of trees stood the camp 
buildings. In a few minutes I was in 
Patterson’s quarters, standing before a 
big fire and rapidly relating my experi- 
ences. 

“* Guess it’s no use for me to say 
that it’s an easy matter to get lost in 
these woods,’ said Patterson; ‘ we sent 
out searching parties for you yesterday 
and today, but the storm drove them 
back a while ago and we had about given 
you up.’ 

“The spot where I shot the moose and 
deer was not more than 3 miles from the 
lumber camp. The creek I had so thor- 
oughly explored emptied into Vermillion 
River 4 miles below and the point where 
I had ceased my search up the river early 
that morning was not half a mile from 
the mill. The storm, from which the dog 
rescued me, lasted a whole week and the 
snowfall was so heavy that further hunt- 
ing was impossible. In the meantime 
Colonel died—the exposure undergone 
with me and old age being the causes. I 
was greatly grieved. Patterson had 
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given me the dog and I had planned to 
take him back to the city. One of the 
men at the camp, who knew a little 
about taxidermy, mounted poor Colonel 
for me.” 





TIMELY HINTS. 





You take pleasure in seeing your dog 
bright of eye, with glossy coat, spirited 
in action, obedient and docile in manner 
—do you not? You take still more pleas- 
ure in comments of praise and admira- 
tion which you hear from friends and 
strangers alike when you pass down the 
street, with your beautiful dog bounding 
delightedly before you or demurely and 
obediently following at your heels. 

How many owners of dogs will take 
the little time and labor that is required 
to keep their friend in proper condition 
to deserve the commendation of the pub- 
lic? Perhaps ten per  cent.—hardly 
more. And it is so easy, too. A few 
hints on this subject. It is a mistaken 
idea that dogs need frequent washing, 
except of course in the case of pet dogs 
that are kept constantly in the house, and 
in such cases the baths should not ex- 
ceed once a week, better less often. With 
a kennel kept dry and lighted by sun- 
shine, with clean straw bedding in win- 
ter, frequently changed, and in summer 
a mat to lie on, cleanliness and good looks 
are best kept up by daily grooming with 
the brush, followed by a good rubbing 
down with a Turkish towel and a finish 
with hand rubbing that brings the gloss. 
Fifteen minutes’ work each morning 
will accomplish wonders. Try it. A 
bath can be given as common sense dic- 
tates and should always be followed with 
a thorough drying with towels and ex- 
ercise in the open air until dry. White 
Castile soap is the best to use and if it is 
necessary to remove fleas, a spoonful of 
creolin in a pint of warm water can be 
rubbed thoroughly into the coat just be- 
fore the bath and the fleas will be rubbed 
out in the washing process. 

Feeding is of course the most essential 
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OUR FRIEND 


part of the work to keep a dog in good 
condition. The usual practice is to feed 
the dog every time the family eats, and 
there is no objection to this, provided that 
the animal is given a limited amount to 
eat and is not forced or urged to eat 
when it appears indifferent. A good plan 
to follow is to offer coarse food first and 
if rejected postpone any further offering 
until the next meal. The dog that refuses 
to eat plain bread is not hungry enough 
to eat anything. Probably nine-tenths of 
dog owners will say, “ My dog will ab- 
solutely refuse to eat anything but meat.” 
The answer to this is, Let him go 24, 48 
or even 72 hours without meat and then 
see if he will not eat bread. Madame ex- 
claims, “ How cruel!” I will venture to 
say that Madame owns a pug dog that is 
16 inches through from side td side and 
stands 12 inches high from floor to shoul- 
der. If a dog taking moderate or little 
exercise will not keep in good condition 
on one meal of table scraps a day, he is 
probably suffering from intestinal para- 
sites and the services of a veterinarian 
should be secured. Large kennels feed 
either dog bread (consisting of a judi- 
cious blending of different flours, meals 
and meat) or feed whole-wheat bread 
once each day with meat, either raw or 
cooked in moderate quantities, once or 
twice a week, according to the amount 
of exercise given. This question of ex- 
ercise is a most vexatious problem to 
most owners of dogs. Where one owns 
a wheel, a saddle horse, automobile or 
horse and buggy, the problem is easy, but 
with office men of moderate means living 
in the city it is more vexatious. Exercise 
for the dog means’ exercise for the man 
and so it is well to own a dog and be 
conscientious about his exercise, because 
most of us take too little exercise, any 
Way. : 

Make a pleasure of the task of groom- 
ing your dog a quarter of an hour each 
morning; see that he has a constantly 
clean, dry, well aired, well lighted and 


, Well bedded kennel with plenty of fresh 


drinking water constantly in reach; take 
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a stroll with him for an hour each day 
and on returning home feed him a mod- 
erate allowance of table scraps or just 
plain bread with a little meat occasion- 
ally. You will not only have a dog that 
you can show with pride, but you will 
have a better complexion, a clearer eye 
and a sounder conscience yourself, Think 
it over. 
ansnkisciliaalsings 


A NOVEL ADVERTISEMENT 





Having recently lost a valued Gordon 
setter, our sportsman friend, Ross 
Kiner, inserted the following ad. in the 
local press: 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


LOST.—A black Gordon setter dog. 
to name of Rube. 


Answers 


Doesn’t matter much 
Just one less. But you who 


Only a dog lost. 
—does it? 








LITTLE PARTNER AND “RUBE.” 





think that way cannot hear my little fel- 
lows pleading for their playmate—their 
comrade from babyhood. Even as I 
write, one comes, asking: “ Papa, will 
Wube come home tonight?’ I cannot 
tell him that perhaps he never will come 
home, and so I answer laughingly: 
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“O yes! pardner, he’ll come home soon, 
no doubt, so run along and play.” So 
back he goes contented. O! for the 
boundless faith of childhood! Then 
when the shadows fall, and the little 
mother gets the night gowns ready, they 
beg for just a little time, that they may 
listen for the “ Pad! pad! pad!” of his 
feet and welcome him—when “ Wube” 
comes home. Again, when bowed in 
prayer beside their little bed, they finish 
their petition: “Please take care of 
Wube and bring him home again. 
Amen.” 


Marshland, upland, snipe meadow— 
Old comrade, you knew them all— 
The whirring surprise of the chicken, 
The crash of the mallard’s fall. 
And now, old pal, I have lost you; 

While I wonder if you, too, 
Miss me as much, my comrade— 
Miss me as I miss you! 


“Ross KINER. 





FROM AN AMATEUR BREEDER. 





Having heard of the remarkable prices 
paid for thoroughbred dogs, I finally de- 
cided that both inclination and a low 
state of my finances pointed to the wis- 
dom of entering the fancy, especially as 
my wife had long expressed a desire to 
own a pet of some sort—her wishes in 
this respect bearing visible evidence in 
a choice assortment of lean and mangy 
curs that might be found any day about 
dish-washing time hovering wistfully 
around the kitchen door. Now, my wife 
feeds indiscriminately all the cats and 
curs in the neighborhood, to say nothing 
of an average of two or three full-blown 
tramps a week. This speaks well for 
her generous heart, but is hard on the 
pocket-book when I come to settle the 
monthly bills. I reasoned to myself that 
an outlet for this state of overflowing 
generosity and affection might as well be 
provided, though you may be sure that 
this reasoning was not largely in evi- 
dence in our discussions on the kennel 
proposition. To most women a dog is a 
dog, regardless of age, sex, size, color 
or previous condition of servitude, but 
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to a business man with the dollar in view 
—well, that is altogether different. 

I had never owned a dog but my book- 
keeper, Jones, had one that I knew well, 
for no young parent ever discoursed so 
glibly over his first born as Jones did 
about that dog if given half a chance; so 
I called Jones into my private office and 
closing the door said: “ Jones, what kind 
of a dog would you advise a man to get 
to start a small kennel, just in an ama- 
teurish way, you know, to occupy spare 
moments of time—such odd moments as 
a man in my position gets to devote to 
such things?” Heaven helping me, I'll 
never ask a man with a dog a question 
like that again. Having asked the ques- 
tion, I was too polite to shut Jones off 
after he got started and my luncheon 
hour was long past before Jones finally 
run down. This settled the matter with 
me for a month, but one evening last 
March I was strolling past the Armory 
on Michigan Ave., on my way to visit a 
friend, when I saw a huge banner with 
the words DOG SHOW stretched across 
the front of that massive building; I 
hesitated, and was lost. As I entered the 
building I was greeted by such a din of 
barks and growls and howls that I was 
tempted to flee, under the impression that 
every mother’s son of those dogs was 
thirsting for my gore. I soon got used 
to the racket, however, and rather liked 
it. The following evening I took my 
wife and she liked it. Then and there 
was the matter settled and before we left 
the building we were the proud owners of 
an Airedale terrier which my wife de- 
clared was “ too sweet for anything ” but 
which I thought was the ugliest, most 
disreputable looking harridan I had ever 
set eyes on. At the close of the dog 
show on Saturday night we took her 
home and now, 3 months later, we own a 
yardfull of the scrappiest, raggedest ter- 
rier pups you ever laid your eyes on. 
Sell ’em? Well, I guess not! I had to 
sneak the veterinary over one Sunday, 
while wife was away, in order to get 
their tails docked and she cried 2 hours 
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at a stretch after she found out what had 
been done. Why, the tips of the tails of 
those scrappy, ragged pups were worth 
more to her than jewels and fine clothes. 
No more stray cats and dogs around 
now, you bet! and no more tramps to run 
up my grocery bills; for Prickles—that’s 
the puppies’ mother, you know—is al- 
lowed to run at large and she can tell a 
tramp from the postman and a book agent 
from the grocer’s boy. Why, that dog 
knows more than most of the people I 
know. Why, say! now let me tell you 
what she did 
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rich red solid color gives an appearance 
that is pleasing and for endurance afield 
the breed is not surpassed by any other. 
Notable among the higher class Irish 
setters of the day the young dog, St. 
Cloud’s Blarney, holds a prominent posi- 
tion. Blarney was bred by Joe Lewis 
and was sired by Elcho Ranger; dam, 
Red Rose III.—thus combining the 
blood of Champions Elcho, Kildare, Tim 
and the noted sires and field dogs Signal 
and Claremont Patsy. J. J. Donahoe, of 
New York, first owned Blarney, but re- 
cently sold him to Bell & Chappell, of 




















THE IRISH SETTER, ST, CLOUD'S BLARNEY (A. K. C. S. B. No. 83,135). 





Our contributor should have learned a lesson 
from his bookkeeper, Jones. We really cannot 
devote the balance of our magazine this month 
to complete his narrative. We will, however, 
allow him' his closing query.—EpDIToR. 


What’s good for distemper? 
Chicago, Ill. F. P. WHEATLEY. 





THE COMING FIELD DOG. 





As predicted by us two years ago, the 
Irish setter is coming more and more in 
vogue as the private shooting dog. His 


Oakland City, Ind. Blarney won over 
all the Irish setters at the St. Louis Fair 
dog show and at the recent Chicago dog 
show. He was also placed at the In- 
diana Field Trials last fall. His picture 
shows him to be the true type of the field 
dog, carrying just the proper amount of 
bone, of good height, rangy, stylish and 
well muscled. In color he is a very deep 
red and in disposition all that could be 
desired. 








TRAPPING BIG GAME. 


THE BEAR. 

The bear is usually considered by the 
novice to be a very dangerous animal. 
This is only partially true. The bear, as 
a rule, is quiet, peaceable and cowardly. 
Let a human being approach him down- 
wind, and Ephraim will scent the tainted 
air, and, while his disturber is far away, 
will, with a characteristic ‘“ Woof! 
woof! ”—sounding very much like a 
frightened hog—proceed to measure off a 
long trail, and, when completed, he will 
be at one end and the cause of his fear at 
the other. And right here I would like 
to impress upon the tyro the utter useless- 
ness, as a rule, of hunting any big game 
down-wind. 

Now, while Bruin’s nose is keen and 
his eyes far from dull, he is, in some 
other things, very stupid and will walk 
into a steel trap, a bear pen or the death- 
dealing deadfall with all the trusting con- 
fidence of a stray hog tipping over a gar- 
bage can at a kitchen door. 

By far the best way of securing bear 
in my opinion (and I have had consider- 
able experience with both black bears and 
grizzlies), is a properly set steel trap. 
For the common black bear use the New- 
house No. 5, or, better yet, the new No. 
15, which is the same size and price as 
the No. 5, but has offset jaws. This trap 
allows the spring to come up _ higher 
when the bear’s foot is in the trap and 
holds better than the No. 5. These traps 
have a spread of jaws, when set, of 
nearly 12 inches and will hold any wild 
animal found in this country except the 
grizzly bear. For this animal something 
stronger is required, so purchase the 
Newhouse No. 6 trap (spread of jaws 16 
inches, weight 42 fbs.); this trap will 
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hold any carniverous animal on earth. I 
have captured many bear—some of them 
of great size—in this trap, and never had 
it fail to hold if it once got a fair grip. 
And, while talking of steel traps, don’t 
let anyone persuade you that some other 
trap is as good as the Newhouse; such 
stories are fables. 

There are many ways of setting bear 
traps, but, generally speaking, any way 
that will attract the animal to the trap 
and compel it to step in the same when it 
gets there, is a good one. Usually the 
best time to capture bear is in the early 
spring when they emerge from their win- 
ter quarters. They are then very hungry 
and a dead deer or other animal left ona 
ridge or high point is apt to be visited by 
them. They often come out on such 
places to scent the air for food and trap- 
pers often leave carcasses of animals ex- 
posed to attract them—usually building a 
pen of heavy stakes or stones around the 
bait, leaving an entrance with the trap 
placed in the opening. Always set the 
trap so that the springs shall lie across 
the trail; otherwise the animal’s foot is 
elevated by the upward throw of the 
spring and sometimes thrown out, should 
he chance to place his foot on spring and 
jaws together. Sometimes in setting a 
natural location can be found—a cleft in 
the rocks, where the bait can be placed 
behind the trap, or some similar spot. In 
setting these large traps, a pair of mal- 
leable iron clamps are very handy. They 
are made by the trap company; get the 
No. 6 for the 2 large sizes of traps ; other- 
wise cut 4 strong poles for levers and use 
4 stout straps with buckles on end; insert 
one pole under the spring, lay another 
over it, buckle a strap around the ends 
close to trap and draw them tightly to- 
gether. You now have a large pair of 
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tongs ; bring the other ends together and 
strap them securely, thus closing the 
spring. Treat the other spring the same 
way. Break down the jaws and secure 
them in place, block up the pan and re- 
lease the springs. It is a good idea to put 
a little stick under the pan when set, to 
prevent small animals from springing the 
trap. Never fasten the trap, but cut a 
good heavy pole and trim it up, cutting 
the branches within a few inches of the 
body of tree; then shave off the small 
end, so the trap chain ring will drive on a 
couple of inches, and then wedge it se- 
curely. The bear can drag this around 
and the stubs of the limbs will make a 
plain trail that you can easily follow. Be 
a little careful How you follow, as the 
bear is sometimes dangerous in the trap— 
in fact, he always is if he gets hold of 
you ; he is at bay, cannot run and may be 
depended upon to put up a desperate 
fight. Look out for thickets. Perhaps a 
little experience of my own many years 
ago will illustrate this point. I had set a 
No. 6 trap in a gulch in the Rocky Moun- 
tains where I had seen the tracks of a 
large grizzly. On visiting the place next 
day, I found the trap missing. I took up 
the trail, which led directly up the moun- 
tainside. Looking ahead, I could see the 
brush and ground torn up in a direct line 
with the trail. Thinking it was caused by 
the bear, I pressed on. It was a rough 
place, abounding in large rocks, vines and 
small trees, and the bear had gone only 
100 yds. or so when he became tangled 
up, and, hearing me coming, kept still 
until I was close to him, when, with a bel- 
low that would have startled many an 
older hunter, he made a bound toward 
me which tore the clog loose—and here 
he came! To say I was startled, is draw- 
ing it mildly. I took one look at the 
froth-dripping jaws and blazing eyes and 
ran for my life down the mountain. A 
fraction of a minute convinced me that I 
could never escape in that way, so I 
sprang behind a ledge of rocks at one 
side of the trail, and, as the enraged ani- 
mal lunged by, I fired at the base of his 
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ear—driving the 370-grain ball from the 
.40-90 rifle into his brain and killing him 
instantly. He was a bald-faced grizzly— 
one of the largest I have ever seen. At 
this time I was still under age and think I 
was excusable under the circumstances, 
but it taught me a lesson that I have 
never forgotten. 

Sometimes a trap can be set in a trail 
(as I did in the above case), if the trap- 
per is reasonably sure he will not catch a 
man or some domestic animal. Now and 
then a man steps inatrap. There was a 
case of this kind in Northern Idaho a 
year or two ago. In such a case don’t 
get excited. (For that matter, if you can’t 
keep a pretty good grip on your nerves, 
let the other fellow get the big game.) Of 
course you have your rifle—presumably 
a modern high-power; just keep steady 
and shoot first one spring and then the 
other—and you are free. 

Other ways of taking these animals is 
by the deadfall—a heavy log, weighted 
by another log across it, arranged above a 
smaller one lying on the ground and held 
up by a large figure 4; they are some- 
times made with spikes of wood or iron, 
to drive down into the bear’s back; the 
great trouble with these being that they 
are not portable, otherwise they do very 
well. Another way is to build a strong 
log pen—loghouse fashion, with a 
weighted door operated by a figure 4; 
this takes them alive and unhurt. It must 
of course be built very solid or the bear 
will escape. J. A. Nasu. 

Spokane, Wash. 





CONCERNING SHORT RIFLE BARRELS. 





In the current discussion as to the 
proper length of rifle barrels, I feel very 
much interested, having cut my teeth, so 
to speak, on a muzzle loader with a four- 
foot barrel. That was when I was 12 
years old and my delight was to pick off 
squirrels from the tallest trees in the 
river bottoms and to kill other small 
game. Since that time I have owned 
many other rifles of different lengths and 
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calibres, until I got a high-power rifle 
of .38 calibre, with a barrel 20 inches 
long. This gun I carried so constantly 
and used so much, on all sorts of game, 
that I came to think it well-nigh perfect. 

In my opinion, the proper proportion 
of length to calibre has never been ascer- 
tained. Much depends on what kind of 
game we want a rifle for. For small 
game, at short range, say under 75 yds., 
the long muzzle-loader with a patched 
spherical bullet has never been surpassed. 
I speak now of accuracy and not of ra- 
pidity or ease of manipulation. The man 
who is not willing to take some pains to 
become accurate in shooting had better 
get a repeater or some sort of pump gun 
and waste his ammunition in that way. 
With the long muzzle-loader the trajec- 
tory of the round bullet is very flat, at 
short range, but its killing power is not 
great. In my section of the South the 
custom was to use very light charges of 
powder and the round bullet. With such 
loading extreme accuracy could be at- 
tained but large game often got away, 
on account of the lack of shock produced 
by the light charges. I have several 
times shot wild turkeys through the cen- 
tre of the body and saw them fly away, 
apparently unhurt, but found them dead 
by following the direction of their flight. 
The comparatively short barrel will prob- 
ably shoot as strongly as a long one but 
its distance between its fore and hind 
sights gives a shorter base and conse- 
quently not so accurate. Again. A tre- 
mor or slight deviation from the proper 
line of sight will cause the projectile to 
deviate more than with the long barrel. 
This may be partially remedied by using 
a sight of the peep variety, such as the 
Lyman, which is fastened to the tang of 
the gun and consequently much nearer to 
the eye than an open sight could be. This 
also gives a longer base of sight than the 
barrel itself. With the open sight ar- 
rangement, the hind sight must be far 
enough away from the eye to allow a 
proper vision of its notch and at the same 
time to see the fore sight and the game. 
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This requires the eye to accommodate it- 
self to the task of seeing 3 objects clearly, 
at 3 different distances, and everybody 
cannot do it well. With the peep sight, 
the eye must see through the little hole 
and we have only to take care of the 
front sight. If we speak of a barrel of 
50 calibres in length, that will give us 11 
inches for the .22 calibre, 16 inches for 
the .32 calibre, 19 inches for the .38 and 
22% inches for the .45 calibre. Such 
lengths may not reduce the striking force 
of the gun but will, I believe, prove too 
short for much accuracy. 

In modern artillery the greatest im- 
provement seems to be the result of im- 
proved construction, allowing much 
higher velocity and in the increased 
length of barrel. In some modern ord- 
nance the length has been increased to 
50 calibres, but mainly in the smaller 
guns. The 8, 10, 12 and 13-inch rifles 
are not yet made 50 calibres long, though 
they are twice or three times as long as 
they were made during the Civil War. 
A 12-inch rifle, if 50 ft. long, would be 
unwieldy, except on land batteries, 
where such a length could be handled. 
The 13-inch guns of our war ships are 
about 30 ft. long and over half of their 
length projects through the port hole of 
the turret. To give them a length of 50 
calibres, they would have to be 54 ft. 2 
inches in length. The writer carried for 
years a 6-inch Stevens pocket rifle, fitted 
with finely adjusted globe and peep 
sights. With this little gun a great deal 
of game was killed, from quail to wild 
turkeys, and its accuracy was remark- 
able. Perhaps the man behind the gun 
had a good deal to do with it, as is usu- 
ally the case in hunting as well as in bat- 
tle. At any rate I acquired such confi- 
dence in its powers and such precision in 
handling it that it was a source of much 
enjoyment in hunting small game. 

With the high-power 20-inch barrel I 
found that I could load the shell to suit 
the game. For rabbits, squirrel or other 
small fry, I used a light charge of pow- 
der and a round bullet to fit the barrel. 





























This would kill without mangling the 
game. For turkeys, deer, etc., I used a 
full charge of powder and a conical soft 
bullet. This gave great smashing power, 
as the high velocity would cause the soft 
bullet to upset or mushroom and tear a 
hole several times as large as the projec- 
tile itself. On small game the latter 
charge was totally unfit, as it would be 
so mangled as to be worthless. For mil- 
itary use, the full jacketed bullet may 
be all right, but it wears out the grooves 
and is no good for ordinary game. When 
we consider that nearly all game is killed 
under 150 yds., what’s the need of using 
a rifle which may kill somebody in the 
next county? 
THOMAS CLARKE Harris. 
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HOW TO TRAP BEAR. 








Select a place where bear have been 
feeding, if possible. If not, then bait up 
a place with meat scraps, fish or honey, 
burning or scorching it partly to cause a 
good scent; then build a three-sided pen 
of brush and logs, the rougher the better, 
for they will tear down at the wrong end 
a pen of smooth logs quite often. Leave 
open end about 2 ft. wide (like cut) and 
place your trap as shown, springs bent 
out (dog also); cover lightly with dry 
leaves, grass or fine soft bark. (The less 
disturbance you make around any kind 
of a trap,*the better success you will 
have.) Never set a trap in a trail. Take 
a springy piece of oak, willow, or some- 
thing of the kind about 4 inches long by 
a half inch in diameter; cut half out of 
one side and double like an ox-bow and 
place under the pan of your trap, so that 
40 or 50 tbs. squarely on the pan is 
necessary to spring it; then you won’t be 
getting skunks, porcupines, etc., all the 
time, and you also will not catch a cub in 
your trap—leaving the cranky mother at 
liberty to “lay for” you in the morning 
and probably put you up a tree. Cut a 


dry, tough 10-foot stick of an 8-inch tree 
and fasten the end of your trap chain not 
Use wire and 


quite in the centre of it. 
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plenty of it for fastening ; place your bait 
about 5 ft. ahead of your trap, and fasten 
the bait down securely with pegs, so that 
it can’t be pulled loose. 

Always twist your trap from the 
upper side; for a trapped bear goes 
down-hill until tired out by the heavy 
toggle—from 50 yds. to half a mile. 
Never use a green stick for a toggle, as 
a big bear will chew it all to pieces and 
take your trap. Never fasten a bear trap 
solid to a tree or anything of the kind, 
for he will break your chain or trap. 
Don’t get rattled and pump a good bear 
skin full of holes when you get him. A 
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bear is easily killed. Just walk up close 
and put even a .22 ball square between 
the eyes and it’s all over. (Some people 
will say I don’t know what I am talking 
about, but I stand prepared to back my 
little .22 against any bear of the Rocky 
Mountain country.) 

Caring for the bear skin after it has 
been removed is a trifling task. Take 
four poles—dry ones are best, as they 
are stiffer than when green—flatten 
them on the sides a little and form them 
into a square frame. Then fasten the 
skin in this by attaching it all around the 
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sides with sewed ties, as shown in the 
illustration, making the stitches close 
together and stretching the sides first 
and the legs last, so the skin will be 
square. Afterwards, store it until dry in 
a cool room. H. E. Leckensy. 
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ABOUT TRAINERS’ FEES. 

A recent law suit in a Great Falls jus- 
tice’s court, wherein our old friend E. E. 
Wheeler, of Montana, was plaintiff, 
suing to recover training fees and board 
from a local merchant, whose dog Mr. 
Wheeler had trained for a stipulated fee, 
which he failed to receive, brings up the 
much mooted question of what the value 
of training service really is. The general 
public, uninitiated as to the vast amount 
of labor necessary to put most dogs in 
form for the field, are rather inclined to 
make light of the matter and are sur- 
prised to learn that it is really worth 
from $50 to $100 to properly train a 
setter Or pointer for the field. In the 
above case it seems that Mr. Wheeler 
made a previous arrangement with 
several gentlemen and one who from 
subsequent returns seems to be somewhat 
of a mucker, to train a number 
of dogs for $25 each and $2.00 per 
month additional for care and feed. 

Now, this is a very reasonable charge 
indeed, but the contracts being verbal, as 
is not unusual among gentlemen, the 





mucker refuses payment—claiming that 
there was to be no charge for feed and 
that the dog was not trained at the time 
he wanted him. Of course the defendant, 
being a man of business, won his suit 
and the trainer is minus his fee. There 
are frequently two sides to a question of 
this sort, but as all the gentlemen seem 
to have settled with Mr. Wheeler on 
basis of the agreement aforesaid, it 
would appear as though Mr. Wheeler is 
right and that Justice has again gone 
astray. A sportsman and a man who 
loves a good hunting dog can be de- 
pended upon to be a gentleman, usually ; 
unfortunately there are exceptions. 
Seventeen gentlemen paid Mr. Wheeler 
his training fees; the 18th (a mucker) 
holds his reputation cheap for the sake 
of a few dollars. Our advice to Mr. 
Wheeler is not to be discouraged: that 
this case is so very rare that he will prob- 
ably never run across another like it. 
C. P. Hupparp. 
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SALMON HATCHERY IN ALASKA. 





The last Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for the establishment of one or 
more salmon hatcheries in Alaska and 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
has already begun construction opera- 
tions. The first hatchery to be built will 
be located near Yes Bay, at the head of 
Lake McDonald on Cleveland Peninsula. 
Yes Bay is a famous red salmon locality 
and the site selected is regarded as the 
best that can be found in Southeast 
Alaska. It is hoped enough can be saved 
from the appropriation to begin a second 
hatchery, which will be located at 
Afognak Island. Government hatcher- 
ies are essential to the preservation of the 
vast Alaska salmon fisheries and this be- 
ginning is very gratifying to the canning 
interests. 
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Behind a Peters Shell 


The chances for bagging 
$ ~ your game are multiplied. 


If you shoot at the traps, you ought to have the very best ammu- 
nition you can buy. There is only one Best and that is ‘*‘Peters.’’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., ee 


New York: 
98 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ask your dealer or 
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Pennsylvania State Shoot 


The Individual Championship of 
Pennsylvania at Targets was won 
by Mr. Fred Coleman—shooting 
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Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 


New York. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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A CLEVER FORWARD ROWING DEVICE. 





One of the most unique inventions which has 
recently come to our attention is an attachment 
for rowing a boat, invented by Vincent Johnson 
of Aspen, Colorado. The propelling device is a 
radical departure from the old type of oars and 
is so constructed that the rower faces in the 
direction in which the boat is being driven. The 
apparatus is so simple that previous experience 
on the part of the operator is not required in 
order to easily control the boat. It can be 
readily attached to any kind of a boat and in- 
stantly removed without inconvenience or an- 
noyance, and as it weighs only about 10 Ibs. 
when packed for shipment and only occupies a 
space 18 inches long, 8 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, it can be carried on hunting trips with- 
out materially increasing the room required for 
other necessary articles. It will undoubtedly 


prove an invaluable adjunct on any trip where | 


a boat is required, as its action in the water is 
absolutely noiseless and the operator is facing 
in the direction in which the boat is headed— 
thus enabling him to use his gun the instant the 
game takes wing. A great convenience of these 
oars is that they can be adjusted to any depth 
to suit the rower or raised so as to prevent dam- 
age in shallow water. Those of our readers who 
may be interested in this practical and ingenious 
rowing device, should write the inventor, Vin- 
cent Johnson, Aspen, Colo., for further par- 
ticulars. 
ee 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN NOTES. 

A tramp afield today (June 2) has caused my 
pulse to beat a little faster and my trigger 
finger to itch. Birds are doing well. Nesting 
grouse are plentiful and the drumming of the 
eocks can be heard morning and eveniug and 
upon moonlight nights at irregular intervals all 
night long. There is something truly impressive 
in the dull ‘‘ Thump! thump! thump! thump! ’’ 
heard in the wee sma’ hours of the night. After 
the fox has taken his share of young birds there 
will still be plenty of birds to make the first 
days of the open season interesting for the 
sportsman, But the woodcock, that king of game 
birds, is doing all he can to multiply and re- 
plenish the earth. I knew of one nest within 10 
rods of our little town, but some evil-minded 
one destroyed the nest. Strange how some people 
ean only destroy! If I could have my way, I’d 
clap every man or boy caught robbing a bird’s 
nest into jail. I drove out to the woodcock 
grounds when the evening flight was on, and the 
whistling of the wings, as the love-mad birds 
tumbled through the air, would cause one to 
think that there were hundreds of the little 
brown birds on the wing. I camped on the 
grounds one night and the next morning the 
birds began to fly as soon as there was a streak 
of light in the east—a fact I have never noticed 
in print; but this spring the morning’s flight 
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is as much a part of the day’s program as the 
evening’s. One day in May I found a wood- 
cock sitting by the roadside within 10 ft. or less 
of the wheel track. I got out of the buggy and 
walked up and touched him with my whip be- 
fore he flew. How I wished for my camera. 

On the 29th of April I drove into town at 
4:30 a. m. and shall never foget the music of 
that morning. From all sides sounded the 
‘* Chick-a-bum-boo!’’ of the chickens, the 
‘¢ Thump! thump! thump!’’ of the grouse and 
the confusing whistle of the woodcock. I have 
said nothing of the jack-snipe along the shores 
of Green Bay. 

My note book records the finding of several 
new bird’s nests this spring, but I will not 
bother the reader this month; only let me say 
that on May 23 I saw a blue grossbeak. That 
was an event! O. W. Smita. 


—— 


WITH THE DUCKS IN MINNESOTA. 





When on my way back to work, after spend- 
ing a short vacation with relatives, I decided 
to stop off at a small town and see Burt Cable, 
a friend of mine, if he still lived there. Arriv- 
ing at the place, I learned that he was not at 
home but was teaching school 5 miles out, board- 
ing at a nearby stock farm. It being a Satur- 
day, I knew he would not ‘be at the school. I 
secured a team and was soon at the farm, and 
just in time too, for he had a gun over his 
shoulder and “was just starting after ducks. 
‘* Just started out to see if I couldn’t get a 
duck,’’ was his greeting—‘‘want to go too?’’ 
‘* Nothing would please me more,’’ I answered. 
‘¢ All right; I’ll get you some boots and clothes 
of one of the men and you’ll be all right.’’ 

When I had donned the clothes, he handed me 
a Remington 12-gauge and we started. As we 
drew near a pond we separated, one going on 
each side. There were ducks there, for their 
splashing could be heard plainly. When within 
about 50 ft. of them they arose and we bagged 
5 out of the flock. A short distance from here 
a pair sailed out from a pond some distance 
ahead of us. I thought they were too far away 
to touch with No. 3s, but Burt fired twice and 
1 dropped, much to our mutual surprise. We 
were picking our way over a bad bit of marshy 
land, when we suddenly heard the whistling of 
some widgeon, and, looking around, saw a large 
flock coming toward us. Concealing ourselves as 
best we could, we waited. They were flying too 
high, so we decided to wait until they settled. 
They tantalized us for some time by circling 
around just out of range but finally settled on 
a pond about a quarter of a mile away. We 
immediately started for the place but as we 
drew near they arose. We fired 5 shots in all, 
but only secured 3. 

It was now 4 o’clock, so we decided to start 
toward home by a different route. We followed 
a wire fence, along which Burt said there were 
several good ponds where ducks could generally 
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“Hard Hitting and Shoot True” 


That is the universal verdict of 
sportsmen in all sections of the 
globe, in commending our firearms. 
Equipped with a “‘Stevens”’ means 
if you point the wees right, you 
cannot help hitting the mark! We 
manufacture a complete line of: 


RIFLES from $3.00 to $150 
PISTOLS from $2.50 to $50 
SHOTGUNS from $7.50 to $35 


Suitable for young and old of 
either sex. 





Ask your Send for 140 page 
dealer and in- illustrated catalog, 
sist on the describing entire 
STEVENS. output, articles on 
If you cannot shooting, ammuni- 
obtain them, tion, proper care ofa 
we ship di- rifle, etc. Handsome 
rect, express cover design in five 
prepaid, upon colors by A. B. Frost, 
receipt of showing a spirited 
price. hunting scene. 

















Send stamp for particulars regard- 
ing STEVENS PRIZE 
CONTEST. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A: 





STEEL 
FISHING RODS 


with 


Combination 
Reel and Handles 


(Edsall’s Patent) 
are the latest invention 
for fishermen who wish 
to be up-to-date. 
You will note that the 
Reel and Handle is all 
one (see illustration)— 
thus preventing annoyance 
caused by reel coming off while 
fishing and trouble of carrying 
reel separately. 

The additional cost of having 
your “BRISTOL” Rod equipped 

with Combination Reel and 

Handle is not so much as 

" the price of any good reel 

of the ordinary kind, and you 

have many advantages not pos- 
sessed by them. 

If you want the dest rod and 
reel to be had for the price, send 
for our beautiful illustrated Cata- 
log giving complete descriptions, 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 


82 Horton Street, 


BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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be found. A large hawk flew over us, and, not 
thinking of the ducks, we both fired. Not far 
ahead a large flock of mallards arose and flew 
off, much to our chagrin. There was now only 
one place left to look for ducks before we 
arrived at home. There was a small pond sur- 
rounded by tall grass and toward this pond we 
went. We crept carefully through the dead 
grass, and rising quietly, saw a sight that 
made our hearts jump: that pond was fairly 
alive with ducks. Realizing the danger they 
were in at this moment, the birds got into the 
air in double-quick time. We fired as rapidly as 
we could, and after the smoke had cleared away 
found we had secured 9. These, with the birds 
already in our coats, made us feel well satisfied 
with our afternoon’s shoot. 

Lakeville, Minn. F. E. VOIGTSBERGER. 
a ee 


SOME DAINTIES LOVED BY SPORTSMEN. 





In reading of man as he lives in various parts 
of the world, one sees that he has been able to 
eat every kind and variety of animal meat as 
well as human flesh. Bear’s flesh is considered 
very nice in Germany, and smoked bear tongues 
and hams are choice delicacies worth gomg 
many miles to possess. Sausage is also made 
from bear meat—25 Ibs. of sausage ‘being made 
from a single liver. Lion flesh makes very good 
eating, and tiger meat, though tough and sinewy, 
is eaten in India because of the superstition 
that it will impart strength and cunning to the 
eater. Elephant’s flesh is a favorite dish with 
the natives of India and Africa, but an Euro- 
pean hunter who has often traversed the Dark 
Continent says: ‘‘I have tasted elephant over 
and over again. It is more like soft leather and 
glue than anything I can compare it to, but I 
must admit that baked elephant’s foot is a 
dish-fit for a king.’’ When an elephant is shot 
in Africa ‘the flesh is cut into strips and dried; 
it is then known as ‘‘ biltong.’’ While some of 
the party are busy cutting off the elephant’s 
foot from the knee joint, others dig a hole in 
the earth about 3 ft. deep, the sides of which 
are baked hard with burning wood; when it 
reaches a certain degree of hardness the fagots 
are removed and the elephant’s foot put in the 
hole, which is then filled with earth, tightly 
packed down, and a blazing fire built on top. 
This, burning for three hours, cooks the flesh 
into a jelly-like mass that can be eaten with a 
spoon. It is the greatest delicacy known among 
the Kaffirs. 

Rhinoceros meat is described as being some- 
thing between pork and beef. In America a 
possum is considered a great delicacy, especially 
among the negroes, and one of the ways in 
which it is prepared is to have the animal kept 
in a barrel for a week and fed on sweet pota- 
toes. When killed, stuffed and roasted, it re- 
sembles chicken in taste. Monkey meat is also 
good eating, according to Dr. Wallace, the well- 
known scientist, who once breakfasted on the 
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same. ‘‘ It was by no means bad,’’ he writes, 
‘‘ being something like rabbit.’’ He also tells 
us that, although the habits of the jaguar are 
filthy in the extreme, jaguar steaks are beauti- 
fully white and remarkably like veal in taste.’’ 
According to our Australian cousins, kangaroo 
steak is splendid and kangaroo soup the finest in 
the world—infinitely superior to our much- 
vaunted oxtail soup. Travelers who have partak- 
en of the same assert that the flesh of the croco- 
dile is extremely tender, white and delightful to 
the palate, while seal flesh, though perfectly black, 
is matchless for flavor, tenderness, digestibility 
and heat-giving power. JOHN A. Morris. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








H. J. SASSAMAN has been placed in charge of 
the Advertising Department of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway at Denver. Mr. Sassaman’s genial 
personality and efficient business methods should 
make him a worthy successor to Mr. Hartmann, 
and we wish him all success. 

Last week our sanctum had a most welcome 
visitor in the person of A. R. Harding, editor of 
our valued contemporary, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
of Columbus, O. In addition to being an experi- 
enced trapper, Mr. Harding has had a wide news- 
paper experience and is a most entertaining com- 
panion, either in camp or afield. 

* % * 

Writes Dr. W. H. Steele of Hastings, Neb.: 
‘“T have just returned from my June fishing 
trip to the Minnesota lakes and found the fish- 
ing better than usual on all kinds of fish, except 
black bass. I put in most of my time between 
Faribault and Mankato, on the Great Western 
road. At Waterville, on Lakes Tetonka and 
Sakata, the bass fishing wag not up to the usual 
standard and pike were not biting much yet, but 
all other fishing was fine. Some of the largest 
crappie that I ever saw were being caught in 
the lakes around Waterville on spoon hooks. I 
found the little Hildebrandt bait (advertised in 
your magazine) fine for this sport—and it is real 
sport. Rowing along the edge of the rush beds 
and casting for these gamy little fish with a 
spoon is fine sport. There is a small lake 
(Reed’s) 6 miles from Waterville, where some niee 
bass were being caught, and good catches were 
being made at Lake Elysian, 6 miles west of 
Waterville on the Great Western. The fishing 
was also good at Lake Francis, near Elysian sta- 
tion. Madison Lake, 12 miles east of Mankato, 
is a great resort for Omaha, Council Bluffs and 
Nebraska anglers. The bass in Madison Lake 
seemed to run small this season, but good 
catches of other fish were made, and at Duck 
Lake (one mile north of Madison) some good 
catches were being made. I expect to run up 
again on the 5th of July with a party from 
Hastings and Lincoln and wish the Sports 
Afield Man could join us.’’ 
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A Revelation in Human Food. 


Many people suffer from what is known as starch indigestion. 


This is shown by gas and all sorts of stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes end- 
ing in appendicitis), brought on by the undigested starch in wheat, oats, white bread, 
cake, puddings, etc., etc. 











Nature ultimately punishes any one who continually takes medicine or drugs to 
smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the body. The only safe way to cure such is 
to correct or remove the cause. Therefore it is plain that people who show some weak- 
ness in digesting the starchy part of food (which is much the larger part of all we eat) 
must be helped by having the starch digested or transformed before being eaten. The 
safest and truest way to do this is to imitate Nature and avoid all chemicals or out-ide 
and unnatural things. The body digests starchy food by first mixing it with the moisture 
or juices of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or mild heat from the body grows or 
developes diastase from the grain. Time is also an important element and when a!l work 
together and the human organs operate properly the starch is slowly turned into a form 
of sugar, as it must be before the blood will absorb it and carry the needed energy to 
different parts of the body. Of course, if the body fails to do its work perfectly, trouble 
sets in. 


So in the making of the famous food, Grape-Nuts, moisture, warmth and time are 
the only things used to turn starch into sugar—thus imitating Nature and keeping the 
human food in original purity, free from outside things and just as Mother Nature in- 
tends it shall be kept for advantageous use by her children. The food is fully cooked at 
the factories and with a little thick cream poured over is crisp and delicious. 


Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and comfort when people are in despair from 
the ails resulting from undigested food. 


““There’s a reason.” 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN.HANDICAP. 





TuE list of entries for the sixth Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at targets at the time we go to 
press indicates that the total number will exceed 
300, including of course practically all the leading 
amateur and professional trapshooters in the coun- 
try. Phenomenal scores will likely be made in this 
greatest of American shooting events, since a 
goodly number of the contestants are in the habit 
of shooting a 90 per cent. gait or better, and, with 
the incentive of fast company and desirable prizes 
in sight, will most assuredly lose few birds through 
carelessness or lack of interest. 

a 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


J. M. Hott, owner of the Oaklawn Kennels, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, can show to visitors regis- 
tered Airedales as fine as the finest and close 
blood relations of some of the most noted of 
American bench-show winners. Fanciers inter- 
ested in this coming breed are referred to his 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 

e «6 

BREAKING 49 targets out of a possible 50 at 
20 yds. won the DuPont Handicap at St. Louis, 
May 21—the winner being C. A. Young, shooting 
Peters Ideal shells. To give even a brief résumé 
of the notable winnings with these loads during 
the past few months would require columns of 
space. Peters shells and Peters metallic cartridges 
are accorded recognition for their merit the world 
over. 

. * * 

THE Northern Pacific’s year book, ‘‘ Wonder- 
land 1905,’’ is, if possible, a more beautiful pro- 
duction than any of its predecessors and abounds 
in rarely interesting information about our Great 
Northwest—its Indians, fish and game attractions, 
natural resources and the like. This book of 130 
pages will be sent to any one mentioning Sports 
AFIELD, on receipt of 6 cents for postage, by A. 
M. Cleland, G. P. A. Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 

SuecEest a name for the new boys’ rifle 
shortly to be introduced by the Stevens Arms Co., 
Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. If your inspira- 
tion chances to be one of the best five, you will 
receive a valuable prize—either a rifle or a pis- 
tol—free of transportation charges. Send prior 
to August 15 as many names as you like, writing 
on one side of the paper only, addressing ‘‘ Prize 
Rifle Competition ’’ and mentioning Sports 
AFIELD. 

* — * 

Years before the organization of the present 
Baker Gun & Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., the 
reputation of Baker guns was firmly established 
in the estimation of American sportsmen, but the 
present line of field and trap guns bearing that 
name represents the evolution of time and experi- 
ence. These arms are offered in seven grades, 
ranging in price from $27.80 to $250, and each 
and every one of them dependable for any sort 

of service under any and all conditions. 


AGAINST competitors equipped with reels of the 
most celebrated makes costing from $15 to $50, 
Dr. C. M. Luckey of Plainfield, N. J., won the 
quarter and half-ounce bait casting contest at 
Madison Square Garden with a tubular ‘‘ Taka- 
part’’ reel of $5 or $6 grade. A. F. Meissel- 
bach & Bro., 32 Prospect St., Newark, N. J., are 
makers of this reel, which represents the success- 
ful solution of a problem that has occupied their 
attention for many years. It combines great 
strength with lightness, runs freely and smoothly, 
and can be instantly taken apart for cleaning or 
to straighten a tangled line. A valuable feature 
is a device for setting the handle and click mech- 
anism in any position by shifting the head and 
end plates. The makers are in receipt of many 
voluntary testimonials from experienced anglers, 
eager to express their appreciation of this reel 
for bait or fly casting. 


* * > 


SorRENEss from carrying a gun or some heavier 
burden upon the shoulder is spared the sports- 
man who has had the forethought to provide him- 
self with the ‘‘Utility’’ pneumatic cushion yoke, 
made by the Metropolitan Air Goods Co. of Read- 
ing, Mass.—a circular pad which surrounds the 
neck and protects both shoulders and has hollows 
which hold the article carried from slipping. It 
is also serviceable as a pillow or a seat, and as 
a life preserver will safeguard the canoeist who 
navigates dangerous waters. The ‘‘Utility’’ 
weighs only a pound and when deflated may be 
readily carried in the pocket. 


* * * 


RECENT and forceful endorsement of the Redi- 
for rod is found in the following letter under date 
of May 6, 1905: 

Redifor Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio: 

The fly rod came this morning and I am more 
than pleased with it. It is a little beauty and I 
am sure it will give me much pleasure to use it. 
Count me as a friend of your make of rods from 
now on, as I consider this little fly rod the equal 
of any I have ever seen for the money, and it 
hangs and acts better than many rods I have 
handled at a much bigger price. Thanking you 
sincerely and assuring you of my appreciation, I 
am, yours very truly, Warp B. EpDWArRDs. 

Utica, N. Y. 

* * * 

At the very low price now asked for the Gar- 
rett ball-bearing oarlocks they should speedily 
take the place of the noisy, hard-working, easily 
broken locks which were formerly the best ob- 
tainable. For hunters and anglers they are espe- 
cially desirable, not alone because they reduce the 
labor of rowing to a minimum, but from the fact 
that they are absolutely noiseless and permit the 
stealthy approach of game or of the likely bits of 
water, so eagerly sought by the bait caster. The 
application of ball) bearings to oarlocks was a 
happy thought and will prove of inestimable value 
to all owners of rowing craft. If the reader 
belongs in this classification, he should request 
further particulars from T. H. Garrett, Jr., Smith 
Block, Auburn, N. Y. 
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BEST REEL MADE or ssyenice 
FOUR MULTIPLIER—WEIGHT 4 OZS. 
HIGHEST AWARD World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


WINNER IN TOURNAMENT, Event 7, February 25, 1905, 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N.Y. 
Quarter-ounce bait casting for both distance and accuracy. 

IN BAIT CASTING, spool alone revolves. 
ONLY protected Handle MULTIPLIER Fly Reel made. 


Every Reel Adapted to Both Bait and Fly Casting. 


As much better than a $30 reel 
as it is better than a 30-cent reel. 











100d REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., Warren, 0. 


LYMAN’S 
ONCE MORE! Rifle and Shot Gun 


Sights 


for Target and 
Sporting Rifles. 








AT THE 


Pennsylvania State Shoot 


Milt. Lindsley Trophy for two- 
men team, won by L. B. Fleming 
and Ed Hickey. 

Allentown Rod and Gun Club 
won four-man team Champion- 
ship; A. Heil, first, and W. H. 
Millin, second, in Denny 
Trophy. 


All Hands Shot 


DuPONT SMOKELESS 


1 The Herron Hill Handicap and 
t Individual State Championship 
at Pigeons were also won by 







Send for our 
96-page catalogue, 
showing full line 
of Rifle and Shot- 
gun Sights. 


DuPont Smokeless The sien Gun Sight Corporation, 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 























KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS 


have a turned over edge that never hurts the 
neck. Easy to button and unbutton—shape of 
the head does that. Can’t break in service— 
cause they’re made from one piece, of gold, silver, or 
rolled plate. 


Ask your jeweler or haberdasher. 
Postal us for Collar Button Booklet. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 27 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 



















SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THREE days of sport is offered by the Chicago 
Trapshooters Association upon occasion of its 
amateur tournament at Watson Park, August 18 
to 20 inclusive. A purse of $500 in added money 
is promised. 
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* * * 


C. 8S. JoHNSON, Clinton, Wis., propounds the 
following query: ‘‘Can you put me on the track 
of the owner of a homing pigeon which came to 
my place about May 20? It has a band on its 
leg marked J. M. 37,213.’’ 

* ~ + 

THE Castle Gun Club of Belvidere, Tlls., held 
its summer meeting June 14 at the club grounds 
on Big Slough, and the officers for last year were 
re-elected as follows: Pres’t, W. C. DeWolf; 
sec’y, W. M. Sawyer; treas., John Kuppler. 

* a * 

BOOKLETS, quite a series of them, for the 
lover of field sports, are being issued by the Hun- 
ter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., and will be sent 
free to any address upon application. The first 
is entitled ‘‘ A Spring Day on the Marshes,’’ and 
treats of the Wilson snipe and the sport it affords 
the gunner. 

* * * 

AMONG anglers the name ‘‘ Meek ’’ is as well 
known as that of ‘‘ Winchester ’’ to the knights 
of the trigger. If a reel bears the name, it is 
standard in quality, and the expression ‘‘ as good 
as the Meek ’’ is superlative praise for reels of 
other makes. B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky., 
supply reels for all descriptions of angling, 
whether it be for brook trout or the lordly tarpon 
and tuna, and only one grade is made—the finest. 

* “ * 

EvEN at the present day of exceptionally fine 
scores at the trap, runs of 100 targets straight are 
sufficiently scarce as to merit a passing notice; 
yet W. H. Heer has accomplished this feat 13 
times during the present year, and Col. J. T. 
Anthony broke 100 straight in an _ exhibition 
shoot at Louisville, May 20. Both of these expert 
shots used the U. M. C. Arrow shells, as do many 
of the most prominent amateur and professional 
trapshooters throughout the country. 

* * * 

NorTHING of a corrosive or irritating nature en- 
ters into the preparation of Spratt’s Dip, which is 
now so extensively used as a germicide and dis- 
infectant, and for this reason it may be unre- 
servedly recommended. It keeps away fleas and 
other vermin from the kennel or stable, prevents 
infectious diseases, and for cleansing and steri- 
lizing the temporary or permanent quarters of do- 
mestic animals is unsurpassed. Write for par- 
ticulars to Spratt’s Patent, 450 Market St., New- 
ark, N. J. 

* * * 

MANGE, that curse of the kennel, may be 
quickly and permanently cured by the use of 
Chlorozone, manufactured by the Great Western 
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Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. A. C. Anthony, Clinton, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Chlorozone cured the worst case 
of mange I have ever seen. It was on a Southern 
foxhound and was of two years’ standing. He 
lost nearly all the hair on his body, head and 
limbs and was covered w:tn sores. Five applica- 
tions cured him entirely.’’ The disinfectant 
qualities of Chlorozone are said to be unsurpassed. 
* * 


MANY novelties are listed in the latest cata- 
logue of the Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio, remarkably low prices being quoted for de- 
vices of more than erdinary practical value. New 
ways of harnessing electricity are being discov- 
ered almost daily and it is fast becoming man’s 
indispensable aid, not in his everyday tasks alone, 
but also in his sports. In the catalogue men- 
tioned our readers will find many things of 
interest. 

* * * 

INCIDENTAL to the announcement that a 
one-armed man, G. W. Maxwell of Holstein, Neb., 
won the Denver Post Trophy at the recent 
Nebraska State Shoot, it may be well to say that 
the victory was won with Winchester factory 
loaded shells. The sterling quality of these loads 
has been exemplified in many contests—notably at 
Owosso, Mich., on May 18 to 19, where K. C. 
Shepardson, an amateur, ran far ahead of the pro- 
fessionals in the race for the high general aver- 
age. And these are but two instances selected 


almost at random from among the many. 


* * 


INDIAN patterns in moccasins and snowshoes 
are offered by various manufacturers, but the 
goods distributed to the trade and individual pur- 
chasers by the Mohawk Indian Trading Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., are of aboriginal make as well as 
design. They are made by the Indians on the 
various reservations in the United States and 
Southern Canada, and the most perfect of this 
product is selected by the company’s representa- 
tive who is continually in the field. In price these 
genuine wares are no higher than the imitations 
so widely advertised by the different factories. 

* * * 

ANGLERS are reporting most favorably upon 
the combination reel and handle lately introduced 
by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., since 
its manifold advantages over the ordinary detach- 
able reel are readily appreciated. As the spool 
is located centrally with the line of the handle, the 
weight is equally divided and perfect balance 
secured, the rod resting easily in the hand with- 
out inclination to turn. The combination at- 
tracts by its novelty and is found to be extremely 
practical in use, while in quality of material 
and finish it compares favorably with anything 
on the market. The reel is a quadruple multiplier 
with click and drag and has serew-off oil caps and 
ivory balanced handle. Made to hold 80 to 100 
yds. of line and with polished maple, celluloid 
wound or cork grips. An illustration and detailed 
description will be found in the ‘‘Bristol’’ cata- 
logue, mailed free by the makers upon request. 
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MEEK REELS 


for all fishing from Trout to Tuna 


The World’s Standard for Quality 


Send for complete Catalogue S 


B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated, 








“SIMPLEX” REEL 


Patented July 5, 1904. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Sole Manufacturers of genuine MEEK and BLUE GRASS 
Kentucky Reels. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








“Fits Both Ends.” 


“Utility ’ Sportsman’s Cushion 
Pillow 
Yoke 


to save the shoulders, with 
six inch spread and hollows 
for holding the 

Gun, 

Oar, 

Canoe 


or anything you would carry. 
Life Preserver 
Swimming Collar 


A Cashion for the 
Boat, 
Camp, 
Canoe, 
Home, 
Office, 
Piazza, 

Shooting Stand. 





WITHOUT COVER, 


Covered with brown duck, weighs 1 lb.; carried in 
pocket. Sold by all dealers. Price, $3.00. Sent, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for circular. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 














When the Fish are Biting 


You need a strong, light reel, that is absolutely 
reliable and that is always ready for action. 
The Tubular 


“TAKAPART” REEL. 


is made of the finest materials by the most 
skillful workmen, using especially constructed 
tools. 


A new friction device assists the beginner to get 
his ‘‘thumbing’’ under control, preventing back- 
lashing. 

Handle and click can be set in different posi- 
tions by shifting head and end plates. 

Price $5.00 or $6.00, according to style, 


Ask your dealer to show and explain it to you. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 


Makers of the celebrated “ Expert”’ 
and “ Featherlight” Reels, 


32 Prospect Street, NEWARK,N. J. 











The Hunter 


Put on any L.C. Smith gun, 
new or old. 


Smith Guns 
shoot well. 


One: | 
Trigger 


Absolutely Perfect 


Send for Catalogue. > 


Hunter Arms Co., 


Fulton, N.Y. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Writinc from his home in Orleans County, 
Vermont, Hamilton Percival says: ‘‘Our ponds 
and lakes are happy places just now and will be 
until October. ’’ 

ee. 

Tue Rippley steel boats perfectly supply -the 
demand for cheap craft that are indestructible, 
unsinkable, staunch, speedy and handsome. They 
are admirably adapted to the needs of hunters and 
anglers. Manufactured by the Rippley Hardware 
Co., Box 8S, Grafton, Ills. 

es * 


America reels of the 1905 models show many 
features of practical value, of which the microm- 
eter drag and automatic level winder should be 
studied by prospective purchasers of reels before 
buying other makes. They mark an era in modern 
improvement. Write for catalogues to the America 
Co., 668 Race St., Rockford, Iils. 

* * * 

Arter the excitement and pleasure of a day’s 
hunting or fishing come the camp duties, and 
these are lightened by a little forethought in pro- 
viding proper equipment for cooking and serving 
the evening meal. Veteran campers need not be 
told of the ‘‘ outfits ’’ manufactured by F. Cortez 
Wilson & Co., 239 Lake St., Chicago, but novices 
in woods life should learn of them without delay. 
A postal ecard will bring the required information. 

* am * 

Lines will not twist in casting or trolling if 
fitted with either of the devices offered by H. R. 
Stewart & Co., 932 First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago. The wings of the ‘‘ Pilot ’’—a guide to be 
used in front of moving bait—or of the same de- 
vice in its application to a hook or spinner, will 
carry the bait invariably right side up over weed 
beds and snags or will dive into deep water as 
desired. In principle they are simple and in ser- 
vice unfailing. 

-; @ 

THE National wood minnow is a killer for bass 
and other game fish, and will be found especially 
attractive in the late summer months around lily 
patches or in the shaded shallows along shore. 
Artificial minnows are preferable to spoons for 
trolling, for reasons easily figured out by the 
thoughtful angler and quite patent to any hungry 
fish in quest of a meal. To learn something more 
on this subject send your name and address to 
Joseph E. Pepper, Rome, N. Y. 

” * oo 

Ovr valued contributor, T. R. Patillo, of Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, is credited by the local paper 
with the record catch of salmon for the season, 
having taken 6 in one day on the Petite River. 
Mr. Patillo writes us under date of June 19: 
**Last Tuesday I hooked 3—all gamy fellows— 
and had quite a circus with one hooked about 2 
inches back of the snout. Automobile speed was 
not in it with his racings up and down and across 
the pool. I am going back the coming week and 
expect a repetition of the sport.’’ 


AFIELD. 


THERE seem to be many and potent reasons why 
a big business in fishing tackle should be done 
by the H. H. Kiffe Company, 523 Broadway, New 
York city. How split bamboo rods can be sold 
profitably at 58 cents each, or trout and bass flies 
at from 15 to 65 cents a dozen, are questions baf- 
fling solution; but the fact that the firm adver- 
tises such bargains is the best of evidence that 
it is holding closely to its avowed policy of 
‘Quick Sales and Small Profits.’’ 


* o ~ 


‘‘NEARLY 80 years in the business’’ is the 
guarantee of satisfactory treatment offered to 
sportsmen who deal with the firm of Wm. Read & 
Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. This 
company has just now some exceptional bargains 
in new and second-hand guns, and can also supply 
anything in the sporting goods line at the lowest 
market prices. A mention of Sports AFIELD, ac- 
companied by 10 cts. in stamps, will secure one of 
the most elegant catalogues issued by the trade. 

* * é 

A NOTABLE feature among the current attrac- 
tions at the ‘‘White City’’—Chicago’s newest 
pleasure grounds—is the rifle shooting done by 
lady experts in connection with Cummins’ Wild 
West Show. Some of the feats seem laden with 
danger to the assistant who placidly permits the 
breaking of clay targets about her head and 
throat, but the statement that Peters Semi-Smoke- 
less cartridges are used commonly satisfies appre- 
hensive ones that the danger is more apparent 
than real. 

* * * 

AT a meeting of the members of the Gun Club 
of the New Illinois Athletic Club, held June 20, 
1905, at the Great Northern Hotel, the following 
were elected: President, William T. Church; 
vice-presidents, E. L, Harpham, Fred C. Sawyer, 
Dr. George N. Pratt; treasurer, Frank Gould; 
secretary, Charles J. Zeller; captains, O. Von 
Lengerke (trap), ‘William T. Church (revolver), 
E. C. Racey (rifle); board of governors, John R. 
Magill, Frank L. Cheney, S. F. Mallette, Dr. A. 
G. Johnson, Alfred Marshall, Harry M. Delano, 
William P. Mussey, D. W. Hutchinson, Orlando J. 
Buck. 


* * * 


THE present season has again evinced the popu- 
larity of the ‘‘Witch-Elk’’ brand of baseball, 
tennis and golf footwear, now commonly recog- 
nized as standard in merit by devotees of ama- 


teur or professional sport. For service, appear- 
ance and ease to the wearer there is no line on the 
market surpassing that manufactured by Witchell, 
Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich. Their boots and shoes 
for hunters, anglers and campers are especially 
desirable and are made in a variety of styles from 
which the most critical may readily select with 
full assurance of being pleased. Foot comfort is 
a consideration of prime importance to all and 
cannot be safely overlooked in equipping for a 
trip to the woods or mountains. A postal card 
request with mention of Sports AFIELD will secure 
a free copy of this firm’s latest illustrated cata- 
logue. 











